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PREFACH 


N presonting this outline of West Afrienn Paganism,* 
tho author veniures to hope that if may prove to 
* ho of some intorest to stdents*af primitive re- 
ligions, whethor working in tho scientific study of the 
History of Religion, or in tho practical tisk of seeking 
to turn onr human brethren of other lands “from dark- 
ness to light, and from the powor of Satan unto Ctod.” 
_A sympathotie study of the boliofs of thoso io whom 
ho goes to ministor is, in tho writer's opinion, a primary 
duty of tho Christian missionary and proves io be of 
the greatest yaluo in that most responsible and )lessed 
work—doaling with human souls. Tn compiling this 
work he hag relied mainly on his personal investigations 
duwing his missionary creer, Lut has uscd theewsltings 
of others for tho purposo of illustration and amplification. 

Pormission t@ nsogfivo of tho photographs of ihe late 
Rov. J.T. 1, Talligoy has boon gracipusly given by the 
Wosloyan Mothodist Missionary Socioty, and to reproduce 
the illustration of Oro-worship, from a photograph by 
ono of tho author's follow-missionaries, by the Church 
Missionary Society. Tho othors avo copica of ns own 
photographs and of ewrios in his own possession. 

Speoint thafiks aro duo to tho Editor of dh Nigerian 
Chronicle, and to the Rey. . U'. Johnson, éf Sygos, for 
permiasion ta usa the angiclos contiby.id by the latter 
gentleman ‘to tho said poriodical, mfd* particfarly. to 
roproduce in full the translation of thoOdu Ofunse. 
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‘ 
Cortain slight yodifieations of Hho yhesisg by way of 


minor omixsions and additions, have been «nade to 

adopt is for publication ; bute the published ‘work. is 

substuntially the sane as in bho eopy submited: bo, the 
Univorsity ef Edinburgh and lodyed in its Lhrury. 

Qeotod pusnges from obltor writers, whether in books 

or poriodicals, are given exactly as found, without, 
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Hic hoon invited by the Uniwersity of Bdin- 
burgh lo oxpross a judgment on the. scientific 
valuo of Dr. Farrow's work, I wag glad to moet 

with a study of West African roligion that, whilo frankly 
adopting tho standpoint of a Christian missionary, yet 
manifestly strove to do fwl and impartial justico to tho 
facts. Of course, in overy inquiry wo must stat from 
cortain prosuppositions, which in a senso aro prejndicos. 
For instanco, in considoring religions history on its 
ethical side, ono could hardly avoid treating human 
sacrifica aa & Bymptom of Jow dovelopment; and to say 
“low ” is to apply a standard of valuation, ‘he anthro- 
pologist tries bo oseape Tain subjooctivo bias by provision. 
ally adopting ono vorsion ox another of what is known as 
tho thoory of Hanae ovolation, ‘This moans, or might 
moan, litle more than that he is profiarod, with Gibbon, 
fo “aequiosco in tho pleasing conclusion that overy ago 
of tho world has ineroased, and still increases, tho roal 
wealth, tho happiness, tho knowledge, and porbaps tho 
virbuo, of the human rac.” On gueli wv view high would 
simply stand for advancod and low for Dockeritn dk. But 
Dr, Farrow somotimos says, insboad of low, * Searadod ” ; 
and, takon strictly, this torm would imply that thore 
has beon webual hackslidhg—a ‘ fallinggwoy frogrt grace,” 
This is quite a reasonable assumption so long as at is 

vit 
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trenbed ag such 5 and, if we proceed to yerity it lap further 
rvoseareh, 1 have no dombt that ii (he medley of Yorba 
heliely nyiny elements will be fotind to have “come 
down in (yo workl in the Gomme of thoi history. 
apowally intoresbing is the quostion whether Olorun, 
tho Supreme Deity, who wl present in reverenced but 
xeareoly worshippad, is tho volie of a purer faite a tate 

“too that has become choked by an undergrowth of 
animistie superatitions. Dro arrow, FE think, tian dis. 
posed of bho all-foo-fudilo oxplunations of ourtion inyesti- 
eafors 5 and, fo make good lis own coubention, Coxpech 
that the nox§ stop mush bo fo collect and compare the 
stuilar evidence rom the resb of West Afrion, Captain 
Rutbray, for example, has recontly shown that Nyane, 
tho Suprome Being of Ashanti, oneo supposed to be 
“otiose,”? has fomplos and a regular worship. For the 
yost, { hope that Dry Murrow, and other sludonts who 
muy ho led to follow in his footsteps, will do their best fo 
discover how fur the natives themselves rocognive prada 
tions of status as bolaveon the very various ordora of 
heing& or powers bo which a sacred charactor ivat Gibuled. 
Such a sealo of religious values exists, | believe, i Cheir 
minds or ag ib wero ab the bach af fir ininds sand 
my ib nob be thes herein we have ready bo Tumid: tho 
best clue through the mage of their faiths maid finetes to 
that coutral need aud conviction whieh their old yoligion 
sndisfieg afer some fashion, and any new religion ist 
sutisfy even more fully if ib is bo pueeced 9 
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FAITH, FANCIES AND 
FETICH 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


TAHE purpose of this treatise is to give some account 
of the religious beliefs and practices of the West 
African negroes, particularly as exhibited by the 

tribes of the Yoruba country in Southern Nigeria, .con- 
tribuiting somewhat to the-siudy of the History of 
Religion, and also, while recognising tho elements. of 
truth already possessed b¥ the said people, Justifping tho 
‘propagation of Christianity. among thom. 

: Something haf alrendy been done in this partiouler 
field; but. the chief. works have been evritten by those 
who. were not conversant wilh thie Janguago, and who, 
with the exception of the late Mr. R. BW. Dennett, did 
not live among the people. . These writers.had ip get 
their information at second, or third, hand, and thoi 
work, praiseworthy as it is for the pains taken in acquiting 
the same, and “valuable for what it has retoaded,:-has 
suffered considerably from the serious. difficulties which 
eset research of this king, ~ Dr. H.. Be Tylor pointedly. 
‘cHven-with much time and cara find Tenowkte a} 
age, it is not always : easy .to-elicit. from 
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the details of thett theology. They trf tonhtidg from the 
prying and contentptuous foreigner their worshap of gods 
who séem to shrink, like their worshipperg, before the 
white mar and his superior Deity.” 1 Dr. Andrew ‘Lang 
well gays, " Your testimony is often derived from observers 
ignorant of the language of the people whom they talk 
about, or whe ar® themselves influenced by one or other 
theory, or bias. ... The savage informants wish to 
please or to mystify inquivers, or they answer at random, 
or deliberately conceal their most sacred institutione, or 
have never paid any attention to the subject.” 2 The 
tivo sources*of error, “the desire to please” and ‘ the 
desive to mystify,” are ever present in the mind of the 
West African pagan who is being interrogated by the 
white man. Also the Yoruba language is one of peculiar 
subtlety. Its most important feature is musical intona- 
tion, and a frequent method of deceit is to utter the words 
of one sentence and to put upon them the tones of 
another, conveying 9 totally different meaning, which 
only a person with an export Inowledge of the language 
cantdetect. ‘ying is so comnfn that when a falsehood 
is detected, the culprit excuses himself by saying, “ Did 
you not know that I was talking Yorula ?” 

Dr, R. H. Nasgau, writing after forty years’ experience 
in the French Congo, gives us his mothod,—" Wherever 
Ilived I was always leading the conversation, in hut or in 
cant back to a study of native thought. I soon found 
that I gained nothing, if I put my questions suddenly, 
or without mask, The natives generally woratware that 
white mqn despised them and their belic& and were slow 
to admifme to their thought if I made a direct advance.” 
He says algo, « Offering in the following pages a founda- 

fa ‘Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p, 422. 
3 The Making of Religion, p. 45. 
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Btion of Afncaa shporstilious beliefs and practices, I 
promise that I-have gathered them frbm a very large 
number of native witnesses, very few of whom presented 
to me*all the same ideas® Any one elso, ingnizing of 
other natives in other places, would not find, as held&by 
every one of them, all that I have recorded, but parts 
of all these separate ideas will be found Meld by separate 
individuals everywhere.” + The writer's own experience 
fully coincides with that of this eminent guthority, and 
his own inquiries were often of necewity ciroumlooutory 
and indirect. Valuable and reliable information was 
obtained for him by Mr. (now the Rev.) J, J, Olumide, 
My, B. §, Aiyebiwo, and other native Christian converts, 
from the devotees of special gods, the said devotees being 
their own relatives, or otherwise well known to them. 

Another difficulty, necessitating caution and judg- 
ment in the acceptance of information, is that, in the 
absence of any writton language, the standard of belief 
concerning various deities and powers varies considerably, 
even in a comparatively small area, Those oulis in which 
the standard of belief is nfost carefully guarded are Sil 
connested with Secret Societies. These organisations 
wield enormous power gver the whole of West Africa, 
and are all of a religious, or semi-religious, nature. The 

+ initiated alone are allowed to know the dootrine and wit- 
ness the rites of each, the penalty for revealing which 
is death. It would not for a moment be tolerated {hat 
any white man, or even, uninitiated native, should wit- 
ness, still less photograph, such ceremonies as might at 
all correspond to®the “ Churinga,” “ Intichiurtas’ and 
“Tnitiation Ceremonies”? of the Central Australian 
tribes ag despribed in Mears, Spencote gad Gijlen's 
works, ; * 

1 Fetichiem in Weat Africa, p. 36. 
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Religion is iftimately associated*witl! eyery detail @ 
of the life of the West African negro, in itg personal, 
social*and political aspects. From birth to burial, and 
even beygnd, his whole personal experience is regulated 
and, controlled by his religion, The system of govern- 
ment is likewise entirely religious. The king is a sacred 
person. The sate is the Ogbont secret sociely. The 
executive is Oro, the avenging deity, which is represonted 
by another secret society. 

There axe three great religions found in West Africa 
generally, viz. : Paganism, mainly of an animistic type, 
Mohammecanism, and Christianity. The two latter axe 
foreign introductions, and do not come within the scope 
of this treatise, which deals only with the first, the 
indigenous belief of the Yoruba tribes, except in so far 
as to show finally the justification of Christian missionary 
work among these people. 

The two writers who have dealt particularly with the 
religion of the Yoruba tribes are the late Colonel Ellis, and 
the late Mr, R. BE, Dennett. To each of these praise is 
dwe for the Iebour exercised @nd the amount of informa- 
tion given, but the work of each has suffered from the 
causes given above. Tho earlier ewriter, Col. Hillis, 
although he giyes many Yoruba words and draws up a 
comparative table of the Yoruba, Ga, and Hwe languages, 
was evidently not thoroughly conversant with Yoruba. 
He.calls the god of smallpox “ Shankpanna,” whereas 
the correct spelling is Sopono. There are no olosed 
syllables in the Yoruba language. The oxly apparent 
exceptipn is a syllable ending in “ n,” @vhich is merely a 
nasal fatonation (of. Fr. On). . 

Again, wriging of tree-spigits, Ellis describes the troko 
ag tfe “‘sil®-@otton tree.’ No one familiar with the 
“country and its language could have made this mistake. 


+d Sutsey 
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The iroko is the “African oak.” The Yoruba name for 
the silk-cofton tree is peregun. Moreover, Hillis gives no 
authorities for his statements, which are sometimes 
clearlp incorvect, eg. in chis Yoruba-spealing Peoples 
he states (on p. 27) that “in January, 1891, there wad a 
great political meoting in Abeokuta, when some European 
migsionaries were expelled.” This is utirue, as xogarda 
the latter statement. The writer was livingin Abeokuta 
at the time the said meeting was held. Tig raison a’ étre 
was a dispute between the chiefs and the British Govern- 
ment in Lagos. It was suggested by some that the 
migsionaries should be expelled (as all Huropeans had 
been on a similar occasion in 1867); but this suggestion 
wag not adopted. None was expelled. 

It is, unfortunately, not possible to exonerate the 
gallant colonel from a meagure of anti-Christian bias, 
which at times leads him to jump to conclusions which 
are scientifically untrue, as in his treatmont of the Yoruba 
conception of Olorun, the supreme Deity, as shown in a 
later chapter.! 

Mr. Dennett wos intin®ately known to the wrilér, 
whose wife was first cousin to this gentleman. Mr, Den- 
nett never learned tg speak tho language, but wrote down 
Yoruba words as given to him by others ; .bul, as he went 
openly to priests and keepers of shrines and asked direct 
questions, this thoroughly British and un-African method 
of inquiry was very likely, indeed cortain, at timog to 
lead to imperfect, and, not seldom, untrue answors. 
Mr. Dennetijs interpretations, deductions and copolu~ 
sions axe often atefault, owing to his poor asquajftance 
with the language, and also to the very free play h8 gave 


se r ‘that hart yar “ant-CMtin big” is justified will b@ seen 
y refererice to pp. an of Ellis’ Hwe-speaking Peoples, i 
refharks on “ the Jewish god [sic] Jehovah,” Menge re te 
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to his imagination. This is very ¢ prgthinent in hise 
pamphlet, My Yoruba Alphabet. 

Phe writer gratefully acknowledges hig indebtedness 
to these two deceased authoys and regreté the necessity 
of these“ criticisms, which, however, have to be made 
since they are both quoted ag authorities in such eminent 
works as Frazer's Golden Bough, Jeyons’ Introduction, to 
the History of Religion, the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, etc. It has also to be remembered that Dennett 
and Miss Kifgsley alike borrow from Ellis and are in- 
fluenced to some extent by his ideas. 

The writer’s porsonal investigations in the country 
wore mace during the years 1889-1894, before the study 
of the History of Religion had come into its present 
prominence, and before the country had been taken over 
by the British Government, which during the last thirty 
years has put down with strong hand human sacrifice 
and twin-murder. For many years prior to 1898 there 
were no uropeans, or Americans, in the interior of the 
Yoruba country except a handful of missionaries. 

° o 

The Yoruba Country and its Peoples.—The Yoruba 
country is that portion of Southeyn Nigeria which is 
bonnded on the west by the country of Dahomey, on the 
east by the sixth degree of gast longitude, on the north 
by the high table-lend through which flows the river 
Niger, and on the south by the Bight of Benin, 

The population exceeds 8,000,000, and comprises the 
follgwing tribes: Yoruba proper, Egha, Lagos, Ketu, 
Tjebu\Elati, Ibadan, Tesha, Ife, andqQndo. The Benin 
peop are also closely allied to the Yoruba tribes, and 
their language may be regarded as 4 most remote 
dial&ct. ° © 


a 


* The writer lived for three yonta"euiong the Egbas in 
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¢ Abeoknta, antl, for shorter periods among the Tbadans 
and in Lag’s. He has visited other Yoruba tribes. 

There 18 no authentic history of the Yoruba people 
until within the lest twoecenturies or so. There ave, 
however, many traditions as to their origin, th majority 
pointing to their bemg of foreign extraction, while o few 
treat them as an indigenous race, taking its rise at Ife, 
which ig still regarded as a place of the greatest sanctity 
by all the Yoruba tribes. Some of the traditions trace 
their avigin to a great flood which dgstroyed all the world 
except one parson (or more), a bird and a palm-nut, 
from which the Yornbas and the rest of the renewed 
world (human and otherwise) sprang! The bulk of 
traditional testimony is in favour of their having immi- 
grated from the north-east. Thoxe axe strongly Semitic 
traita in their customs and idioms, Their falklore is 
rich in fables, Their speech is enriched with an abun- 
dance of proverbs, most of which show great astuteness 
and sound wisdom. 

The several Yoruba tribes vary considerably in their 
degrees of civilisation, aad shaw much ayidence eof 
degeneration, but they are still the leading people in Woat 
Africa, in inteligerpe, in agriculture, in commerce and 
in military ability, The West Africa Tvontier Foros 
(among the finest of British-trained African troops) is 
composed almost entiroly of Yorubas. They are skilful 
in the primitive arts, smelting their own ore, making 
steal tools, growing their awn cotton, spinning, dyfing 
and ‘weaving it into cloth. Chip-carving, poker-work 
and Jeather-workeara practised by thom for deg&fative 
purposes. e 

1 Dr, Driver js incorrect wheld he says that “ Blood-stories” are 
“absent im Egy . and almost absent im oth@r ‘parts of Africa, 


except where they are due to Christian snfinenos (Gengnrs, Bth edne 
pp 101, 102), 
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At the beginning of the eighteenth gentury, all thee 
tribes of the country were umted under the fing of old 
Oyo (i.e. Ketunga), and the Yoruba kingdom was far more 
powerful than either Dahomey or Ashanti, In the days 
of Ajagh$ there were four main divisions, viz, ; Yoruba, 
Egba, Ketu and Ijebu. The latter part of the said 
century was occupied by the long, peaceful and prosperous 
reign of Abiodun, who was succeeded in 1800 by 
Avogengan, during whose reign began the breaking up 
into various ‘small tribes, with consequent inter-tribal 
wars, which were fostered for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the slave trade. The great town of Abeokuta was 
gradually formed in the years from 1825 to 1838, by 
refugees from slave-raided towns, until definitely founded 
by Lishabi, who is described as a giant and a demi-god. 

The most superior tribes are the Yoruba proper and 
the Egba, next come the Ibadans and Ijebus, then the 
Tjeshas and Ondos, and last of all the Binis, or Benin 
people. These last three have been the most degraded 
in devil-worship, fwin-murder and human sacrifice. 

o The Yoruba Language.—*The language is of a simple 
agglutinating type. All its syllables are open, the only 
apparent exception being a nasal saund represented in 
type by the letter “n.” Great use is made of tones. 
Three tones ave recognised, viz. high, middle and low, 
eg. fé—" to break,” fo—“to speak,” fo—" to wash.” 
Many Europeans never learn to hear or speak the language 
with any, accuracy, because they ignore this vital charac- 
teristic. Three double consonants are used, viz, for 
“sh, \ga, a sound which has no English equivalent, and 

a Dennett, in Jus Nigerian Studies, p 66, gives seven different mean. 
ngs to the word,which he prints 44 “Oko,” as though all wore pro- 
nounéad the som As o matter of fact they are all pronounced 


differently, being from various roots, and should be given thus: dko, 
oko, 8k6b6, ok6, oke, okg, 3kd; lus other words similarly. 
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ep, pronounced’ gs ‘tkp.” There is no pure p in Yoruba. 
Special vowels are ¢, pronounced ase én “bet,” and 9 
a short, broad a as in “‘awe,’”’ The other vowels’a, ¢, 
i, 0, up are prénounced acaording to the “ continental ” 
mothod, “ ah,” “ eh,” 7 @0,” “ 0,” 66,7 ° 
Bibliography.—This treatise is the outcome of the 
writer’s personal observations while wesiding in the 
Yoruba country, supplemented by conversations and 
correspondence with natives. Ivor purposes of compari- 
son and amplification he has consulted tho ‘following 
works, and gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to 
their respective authors : 
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CHAPTER II 


ABJECIS OF WORSHIP 


AN’S communications with theexternal are through 
his senses, and the majority of our mental con- 
cepts are derived from the sense of sight. “ Visual 

ideas” are formed, which in the religious sphere are 
generally expressed, especially in the more primitive 
religions, under visible forms, e.g. images, pictures, sacred 
objects (whether natural, or of human formation), places, 
etc. The regard, veneration, or worship, paid to these has 
heen called “ fetichism,” “idolatry,” “ polytheism,” etc., 
but the worshippers always indignantly repudiate the 
suggestion that they adore the image, stock, stone, etc., 
as such, asserting that their worship is given to that 
spirit, ‘or power, of which the material object is the 
representation, or the temporary abode. “A South 
African negro offered food to a treo in the presence of an 
European traveller, The latter observed that a tree 
cannot eat. ‘Oh,’ replied the negro, ‘tree not fetich, 
Fetich spirit, not seen, live in tree.’ ”’} 

To get at the belief of such people as the Yoruba 
tribes, we must, then, consider first the objects which 
represent that belief, and to which (outwardly at least) 
‘it ia expressed in worship, Ae 

Prof jor D. G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, classifies 
the Objects of Worship in the following order; the 
Celestial Bodies, the Four Elements, Stones and Rooks, 


1 Waite, Anthropologie der Naturvdther, Bd, ii, p. 188, 
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Trees and Plants, Places and Sites, the Lower Animals, 
Man, Life and its Transmissions. This classification is 
necessarily materialistic, dealing with the external, things 
of religion, tut we will follow its order and consider later 
the Spiritual Beings which are represonted by and 
worshipped through these. 

The Celestial Bodies.—Ihere is anjong the Yorubas 
no existing worship of the sun, moon or stars, but traces .. 
of such in the past may be found. Orun (the sun) and 
Oshu (the moon) seem to have been deified, but sacrifices 
are no longer made to them. ‘The Sppearance of the new 
moon, however, is observed as a festival, particularly 
when the now yams are in season. 

The Four Elements.—Neither carth, air, fire nor water 
ig sacred in itself, The worship of the wind is, however, 
found in Oye, the goddess of the Harmattan, a dry sirocoo 
wind which blows from the north, at a cerlain season of 
the year, bringing a very fine dust from the Sahara, She 
is supposed to reside in a cave to the north of Lorin, or on 
Igbeti, a mountain where Hlegba (the devil) is said to have 
his palace. Possibly alsogin Olori-Merin, the four-headed 
image which is found outside a town, facing the four 
quarters from whence come the winds, to keep away 
pestilence and damage by tornado, we have a survival 
of wind-worship, ‘his figure is really a “fetich” or 
“juju,” not in itself an orisha,* but representing the four 
great orishas, Obatala, Odudua, Shango and Ifa. Fire- 
worship may be traced in the cult of Shango, his ysriests 
claiming the right to act as salvage men (for their own 
benefit exdlusiyely !) when a house is destroyed@by fire. 
Algo when a candidate for the priesthood of Th a chief 
oracle) is initiated, therg is the ceremony of Pinodu, 
in which hs receives on the open palfns of hig hands 

2 Boo p, 34. 
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(previously dipped in consecrated Ifa weter) flaming , 
oil from a.new lamp, and rubs the same on this body, 
without experiencing injury, as a proof that hé'is secure 
against the fire of sickness and other “ills that flesh 
is heir tor” In the same initiation there are water- 
ceremonies for purification, but water-worship is chiefly 
represented by the deities, Olokun the sea-god, Olosa the 
plagoon-goddess, Oya, Oshun, Oba, goddesses of the three 
rivers bearing the same names, and the great goddess” 
, Yemaja who presides over the river Ogun. 
Stones and Rocks.—-These, when in any way curious 
or conspicuous, are liable to become objects of worship. 
_ A stone slab resting on a. pillar of rock, or even of earth, 
or a boulder poised gloft, will probably become an object 
of veneration. -At-Ife-(the traditional cradle of the 
Yoruba race and. religion) there are a few remains of 
wncient masonry, of which the origin is entirely unknown. 
These, according to tribal myths, are the remains of 
ertain gods, who took part in the work of creation and 
shen tumed to stone.” These stones are worshipped. 
{fr. B. E. Dennett has suggested that they are remains 
of two, churches “made by some black mason, possibly 
one of those tiatives sent to the King of Portugal in the 
fitteenth century, and educated by the Portuguese, He 
may have'retured as a lay brother, or even ag a priest, 
and found his way to Ife.” This interesting conjecture 
has, however, nothing to support it! The stones show 
no tréee of cross, crucifix, or any other Christian symbol, 
nor ig there any record or tradition of any form of 
Christid{ity, in the Yoruba country proper, before the 
arrival of the Church Missionary Society's pioneer migsion 
in 1848.1 With these stones gnd the myth associated 
with them may Bg compared a somewhat similar instance 
1 But see note at end of Chapter LIT. 
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, described by plessrs. Spencer and Gillen in their work, 
The Noriltttw ibes of Central Australia. In the chapter 
on Initiation Ceremonies they tell of two Mythical men 
who died on*their Churinga, “ So they lay down on their 
Churinga and died and great stones arose to»mark the 
spot.” 1 In the Yoruba country great rocks standing in 
the midst of a plain are likewise dojfied. A notable 
instanoe of this is the Olimo, which stands in the cehtre 
of Abeokuta, a great town of 200,000 inhabitants, with 
an encircling’ wall, fifteon miles i in circumference, This 
groat rook contains a spacious cave and other hiding- 
places where many refugees found a shelter in the days 
when the export slave trade was at its height, their own 
towns and villages having been destroyed by the Moham- 
medan.rdiders. The name Olwmo (Olwwa mo o) signifies 
“the Lord built it’ and indicates that the place was 
regarded as a divine. gift for their protection, but the 
rock itself soon became an object of worship dnd human 
sacrifices were offered to it. Thus “ they worshipped 
and served the creature more than the Creator.” Oke 
is the god of mountains, worshipped by all whe live in 
mountainous or rocky country, because, if neglected, he 
is oredited with segding landslips and avalanches to punish 
those who have been noglectful of his wants. Falling 
boulders aye always his handiwork, a token that he is 
requiring an offering. Another possible cause of the 
worship of these great rocks is the fact that, as the 
evening gives place to night, a weird singing noise pro- 
ceeds from them, attributable to “ gpitits.’ ‘When new 
to the country, the writer was informed hy pff oldét 
missionary that the sound proceeded from * p lizard 


1 Op, cit. p. 346, Ciswtngay' ia the namo giygh by tho Australion 
bats to a charm supposed fo possess gieat magical power, eg, fhe 
“ bull-roarer,” 
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dying among the rocks,” but he noticed, that 1+ only 
ocoutred after intense heat, and began two or three hours 
after sunset, whence he concluded that it was caused by 
friction as the rocks cooled down; but the animistie 
pagan is ignorant of the simplest laws of natural science, 
and attributes all such effocts to “ spirits.” A curious 
instance of the worship of rock and stone is that which is 
paid to his stone anvil by the Yoruba blacksmith, as the 
representative of his god Ogun, the deity of ivon and war. 
Trees and Plants. Certain trees are particularly 
sacred. The silk-cotton tree (Yoruba peregun) is nghly 
venerated throughout West Afica ‘‘from the Senegal 
to the Niger,” probably because of 118 majestic appear- 
anes, for 16 is of little utility, the timber being soft, and its 
cotton possessing neither strength nor durabihty, This 
tree often grows to a stupendous height, approximating 
800 feet, “ far out-topping all other trees of the forest,” ! 
With ita light-coloured bark covering an enormous 
trunk, bare for one-third or more of its height, surmounted 
by a Iuxurious growth of branches and dark green foliage, 
1 presents a beautiful and imposing appearance. Colonel 
Elks tells us that— 


Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of +i Slave Coast (who 
are next-door neighbours of the Yorubas—8, 8, I) the in- 
dwelling god of this giant of the forest goes by the name of 
Huntin, Trees im which he specially dwells—for itis not every 
silk-cotton tree that he thus honours—are surrounded by 
a girdle of palm-leaves, and sacrifices of fowls, or occasionally 
of human beings, are fastened to the trunk or laid at the foot 
of the‘yee. A froe distinguished by o girdle of falm-leaves 
may nots cut down or injured in any wa§, atid even silk- 
cotton trees which are not supposed to be animated by Huntin 
may not be felled unless the woodman first offers o sacrifice 
of fowlg,and palf:oil to purge himself from tho proposed 


2 Frazer, The Golden Bough, ii. p 14. 
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@ sacrilege, To gmt the sacrifice is an offence which may be 
punished by death + ” 


The Yorabas woiship also the African oak (Zroko) 
to winch the sacrifice of & white chicken is offered each 
month. The Ayan tree, which has very hard timber, is 
sacred to Skango, the god of lightming, and from it the 
Shango-axe or club is always made. The African maho- 
gany (Apa), the Akoko and Einka avo also sacred. Some * 
species of palm are sacred, and every sacred grove is 
guarded by a palm-frond being "suspended across its 
entrance. Shrines are frequently dedicated at the foot 
of a sacred tree. 

Places and Sites.—As might be expeoted, many such 
are to be found in the Yoruba country. The most sacred 
place is the town of Ife, some fifty miles to the east of 
Ibadan. There are various myths as to the origin of the 
Yoruba people and of mankind generally, several of which 
begin with the tradition of a deluge. But practically 
all regard Ife as the urthplace of the race. There is, 
however, a firmly established tradition among the 
Yorubas that thew ancestors came fiom a far-off couttiry 
in the north-east. The following is 9 typical tradition : 

e 


From a far country in the interior were sent fifteen persons, 
and with them came Okambi—a sixteenth—who was presented 
with o slave, a trumpeter, Okunkin by name, a fowl, and a 
bundle tied up with a black cloth, ‘Their journey brought 
them to an unknown country, where thero was nothing but 
water, The trumpeter sounded an alarm, the bundle was 
operied andefrom 16 fell some earth and a palm-nut, whch fell 
iitd the water qnd from it sprang up ab once a foe with~ 
aixteen branches, The weary travellers climbed ifgo ib an 
zestéd tintil the morning. ale trumpeter blew a fresh blast, 
whérevipon the fowl started scratching in the earth. gad the 
2 * t a e 
p am Lwe-spéaking Peoples, p 40 seq , quoted by Frazer, G B., il pi ey 
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water was dried up over a great area. Okambi, Okinkin 
and the slave Letu came down from the tree; but Okambi 
would not allow the others to descend until they promised to 
pay him periodically 200 cowries as tribute. ,This all took 
place at Ife, which is therefore regarded as the place oforigin 
of the worfll and of the Yoruba tribes, 


Ife is also cpedited with being the place of origin 
of many of the gods, e.g. Ifq, the supreme oracle. Kuso 
again is sacred as the site of the deification of Shango. 
Tishatn’s Rock is a cliff on the bank of the river Ogun, 
about midway between Lagos and Abeokuta, where 
Lishabi, a great hunter and warrior and the reputed 
founder of Abeokuta, is said to have descended into the 
earth after suffering defeat at the hands of the Dahomians. 
Canoemen passing the spot often hail “ Lishabi, Oh!” 
in galutation of this demi-god, and when the hail is 
echoed back by the oliff they say that Lishabi is answering 
them. The writer hag often heard this done. 

Groves, which occupy a large place in the worshi 
of the Yorubas, and are sacred sites, are not themselves 
“ objects of worship,” although they may contain such. 
As a rule, admission to them is only granted to the 
initiated of the particular cult to which each is devoted. 

Lower Animals.—Throughont West Africa, from 
Gambia to the Congo, the leopard is yegarded with great 
veneration, possibly because of its deep cunning, its great 
strength and its absolute fearlessness ; hence the proverb, 
Akamo ekun yio mt iyonu, ve. “He who blockades a 
leopard will have trouble,” the equivalent of,‘ to beard 
a lion In his den.” When a leopard ig filled its face ig 
covered, 8ith a cloth, because it ig a king, and its pardon 
ig asked. A similar custom has been found in some 
parts ef Russia Yyhen a bear is slain, The Alasin of Oyo, 
Who is the paramaunt king of the Yoruba tribes, is called 
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“the Leopard,’ and is himself regarded as divine. One 
of the most powerful and the most dregded of the sesret 
societies of West Africa is the Leopard Society, which 
has ite stronghold in the hinterland of Sierra Leone and 
the Sherbro country. Its members, called ‘ human 
leopards,” wore leopard skins, with sharp steel claws in 
the pads, wherewith they inflicted ghastly and fatal 
wounds on their human victims, The patas, ov red . 
monkey (Yoruba Ijimere), is worshipped as being jtself 
an orisha ; hut not all species of monkey arvesacred, The 
writer possessed one of this kind "as a pet, which was 
sometimes reverently saluted by heathen people as Ohipaq 
ami, i.e. “ My lord.” 

In the various creation myths a bird (of undefined 
species) always figures largely. The image of a bird is seen 
constantly in the crude art of the country poker-work, 
ota. ; but the writer has found no trace of a bird bacoming 
an object of worship. Tho nearest approach to this is 
the measure of respect ghown ta the vulture and the 
turkey-buzzard. These loathsome birds are found jn 
great numbers in the towns. They haunt trees in the 
market-places and waddle about the styeets picking up 
all manner of refuge, They are bolder than city sparrows 
or domestic fowls. Since they devour the gacrifices 
placed in the streets for the idols, they are called eiye 
onsha, i. “birds of the orisha,” and are never molested 
in any way. 

Among the Yorubas uo reptile is rajsed ta the rank 
af & god, qr orisha, although orocodiley are honouyed ag 
being the slaves of Olosa, the lagoon-goddegs. Solonel, 
Hillis, in his Hwe-speaiang Peoples, states th®, among | 
thaso tribes “the orocogile ig worshipped at Bageida, 
Porto Segura, Savi, Porto Novo and Badagry ” gpd thet 
formerly ‘a numerous priesthood was set apart for their 
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service,” 1 Among the Ibo tribes of the, Oweri. district 

_A(near neighbours.of the Yorubas) the boa-cofistrictor is 
worshipped. On the 27th day of each month 4 white 
cock is offered to. him, with gowries, palni-oil orepalm- 
nuts, whife cloth and kola-nuts. The sacrifice is deposited 
at cross-roads, away from the town. ‘There is, however, 
no reptile-worship among the Yorubas, except in the case 
of ‘crocodiles belonging to. Olosa the lagoon-goddess, 
as described ina later chapter. 

Man.—Man is never worshipped as man ; but only as. 
being indwelt by some divine spirit. Thenearest approach 
to thé worship of man qua man is in the worship of one's 

own head: Yoruba psychology teaches that.each man 
possesses, ‘or is indwelt by, three. spirits, viz. :  Olori 
(the ‘Lord of the head”), Ipin Tjewn (the “ Sharer of the 
Food"), who dwells in the stomach, and Ipori, who inhabits 
the great toe. . The firet ia worshipped and sacrifices axe 
offered 'to-him. He is the‘ luck” of the-man and brings . 
him good fortune. Various. orishas are men ‘who“have- 
been deified after death, 6g. great kings, heroes and 
magicians. The worship of ancestors is also general. | 

There are certain instances of worship paid to human’ 
-beiigs during their Hifetime, which axe interesting and : 
important, notably in the case of kings, and of twins: 
“<All kings, such as the Alafin of Oyo, the Alake ofA 

‘theOni of Ife, and the Awujale of Ijebu Ode, ax 
“dnd reverence amounting. to worship.,(but-n 
ig paid to them in their lifetime.» Up.:to tl 
“Bgo; fhe Alake of Abeokuta novat. left: his, 













pound, buf the new -Alake who then came to the:throne’. 
‘did-so an® paid.a visit to-the writer. He afterwards care | 
‘to England:and:-was received by: King. Edward VIL. ‘The 
facé ofethe Awujale of Tjebu Ode was never'seen, éven by 


1 -Opvoit, pe 7. 
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his own subjects. He always communicated with them 
through as screen. That the divinity, residing in the 
king is something beyond his own personality is shown by 
the following custom. The Yoruba word for ‘‘ to reign ’ 
is joba, from je, “ to eat * and oba, “a king. % This is 
due to the fact that when a new monarch is appointed 
he has to eat the heart of his prodecesspr, and to retain 
and worship, as long as he lives and reigns, the head of the 
same, At his own decease this head is buried with his 
body. and his own head detached and his heart extracted 
‘for his successor to do likewise. The king's crown and 
throne become sacred. In a paper on “ Lagos, Abeokuta 
and the Alake,” road by Six William MacGregor (Governor 
of Lagos), before the African Society, he writes, “ Among 
“the Yorubas of West Africa... . tho king’s crown is sacred 
and is supposed to be: the shrine of a spirit, which has 
to be propitiated. When the King (Oni) of Ife visited 
Lagos some years ago, he had to sacrifice five sheep to his 
crown between Ibadan and Ife, a two days’ journey on 
foot.”1 The Ashantis of the Gold Coast believe that‘ the 
‘throne or chair of a king or chief is inhabited by'a dpi 
“to: which it is consecrated and to which: Aaorifio 
offered. "3 
“pyin ‘children axe sacred throughout: th 
“oounitry, but. whereas in the Niger and Ondo 
(until checked by the British Government)’ all s 
tobe sacrificed, in Abeokuta and. Yorubs. pro 
8, and for, Jong have been, regarded. ag. 
1 herself: paying them, special hono 
if ong ie, replacing. it. by..a 
‘be carried about, ‘washed 
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The mother herself receives congratulagions from het « 
neighbours, ands presents, as an’ offering t) the wee 
deities. 

Life and its Transmissions. — Under “this heading 
must be fnoluded a number of gods of a superior order, 
which are not represented by any of the former classes. 
Chief among them are those who (traditionally) took 
part in the creation of man, those who concern them- 
selves with his preservation and with the reproduction 
of the race, and some who injitre or destroy the samé. 
Such ate Obatala (‘‘ King of whiteness”), an extremely 
good orisha, Odudua, lis wife, and their offspring, eg. 
Yemaja, Olokun, Ogun, and others, who cannot be traced 
Back to any human origin, but seem to have been always 
accepted as unseeh spiritual powers. Nearly all of these 
are represented by some visible object, or ‘‘ idol,” usually 
an image made of wood or earth, or some special piece 
of rock or stone, either in its natural rough condition, or 
artificially cut and polished. Many shrines are seen in the 
open streets of great towns, containing an image, sacred 
mgund of eath, ebc. Somo of these are described arid 
illustrated in the following chapters. 

Having thus reviewed some of the many objects of 
worship, we axe now in a position to consider the ‘ spirits ” 
whith are believed 40 indwell 02 lie behind them, Thése 
ate degotibed in the succeeding chapters, as the “* Objéots 
of Belief,” 


‘ 


CHAPTER IIT 


THE OBJECIS OF BELIEF, (A) THE SUPREME DEITY 
e 


HE wiiter, when hving in the Yoruba country, 
fouiid that the worship of the people showed a 
bélief in spiritual beings of various types, falling 

properly into four distinct classes, viz. : (A) a Supreme 
Deity, Olorun by name; (B) a large class of Lesser 
Gods, or Orishas, their number being variously stated as 
201, or 401, by their babalawos, or priosts, but probably 
comprising over 600; (C) the Spirits of the Dead 
(Ancestor-worship, otc.) ; (D) a supreme Spizit of Evil, 
Bshi, ic. the “ Devil.” 

(A) The Supreme Deity—Olorun,—Anthropologitis 
are divided in opinion as to whether there ig to be found 
ih the religion of pxmitive races a belief in one Supreme 
Being, and whether, if found, such a conception is not 
imekely that of a glorified ghost, or of a nature gol who 
has “ outgrown the deities of that clags and come to ocoupy 
an isolated position”! Dr, Andiew Lang has cledrly 
shown that such a conception is found, and that this odio 
havé been evolved from sheer animism.? e 

» We fihd amont the Yorubas a belief in a Betng called 

Oloriin; whose position is unique itt several respetts, aa 

+ Will Bé showi. He is régaided, by pagahs, Mohamingdaris 
. e 


1 Menzies, History of Religion, p 26, 
* Phe Making of Heligiony Chaps #F ona xt, 
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and Christians alike, as the one Supreme,Mternal Being, « 
and that this is net due to Mohammedan or Christian influ- 
ence is evidené from the fact that such was the pagan 
belief before either of the latter religions Game into the 
country, “and this again is proved by the traditional 
accounts of creation held by all classes of pagans, par- 
ticularly those who never came under the influence of 
the foreign religions. Yet the late Colonel Hllig, in his 
hook, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, classes Olorun among the 
orishas, and says “he is the deified firmament” and 
“ merely a nature-god, the personally divine sky, and he 
only controls phenomena connected in the native mind 
with the roof of the world.” To support his contention he 
gives fanciful and very inaccurate derivations to the 
divine titles Hleda and Oledumare. Iuithermore, he 
bripgs the following charge against ‘‘ missionaries ” : 
Just as the missionaries have caused Nyankupon, Nyonmo, 
and Mawnu to be confused with the Jehovah of the Christians, 
by translating these names as “ God,” so have they done with 
Olorun, whom they consider to be a survival from a primitive 


revelation, made to all mankind, in the childhood of the 
world 


The colonel tacitly admits that experionced religious 
teachers, of various nationalities (Wrench, German and 
British) and various Christian denominations, among 
Ashantis, Dahomians and Yorubas, etc,, all agree in testi- 
fying to tho existonce of this belief. Yet all this weight 
of expert testimony he lightly ignores! He treats Olorun 
as kaving been to some extent superseded hy Shango, the 
god oflightning. Mr. Dennett, on the other hand, in his 
Nigentan Studses, while he likewise confounds Olorun wth 
the Srichies, suggests that he'ls a development of Shango, 


o : 
e + Der, Andciew Lang shows, from the soldier's own writings, the 
weakneas of his logic (The Making of Religion, pp, 240~250), 
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otherwise called Jakuta! Against the opinion of these 
two writers, whom we must regretfully regard as superficial 
observers, we have the judgment and testimony of the 
late Bishops Crowther and James Johngon, and of Bishop 
Oluwole, all being Africans and thoughtful men%f oulture, 
and of the late Rev. Henry Townsend and Rev. J. Buckley 
Wood (each of whom lived and workeg for over forty 
years among the Yorubas), and of scores of other mission- 
aries, who have all recognised and testified to the fact 
that the Yorubas have o clear conception of the one 
Supreme Deity, whom they call Olorun. 

Dr, R. H. Nassau, after a lifelong experience among 
the Bantu tribes of the Gahoon and Ogowe districts of the 
Trench Congo, bears a similar testimony as to the existence 
of a corresponding belief among those peoples.! Professor 
D. G. Brinton, of Pennsylvania University, writes, “ It 
has been abundantly shown that amid the tribes of the 
West Coast of Africa, to whose gods the term fetich, 
feitigo, was first applied by the Portuguese, the recognition 
and worship of tribal and national divinities and even of a 
Supreme Being, ruler and creator of the world, are clegrly 
displayed.” 2 An earlier observer and writer, Mr, I. J. 
Hutchinson, Britigh consul at Fornando Po, says, “ The 
idea of God entertained by the Kalabarese is confined to 
theix incomprehensibility of natural causes, which they 
attribute to Abasi-Ibun, the Bfik term for Almighty God ; 
hence they believe He is too high and too great to listen 
to their prayers and petitions.” 8 The Rev. J. L. Wilson, 
for eighteen, years an American missionary in West Africa, 
writes : 8 ‘. 

“The belief in one great Supreme Being, who fade and 


ae 
1 Fetichsm in West Africa, Chops. IT, and IV. 
* Religron of Primitive Peoples, p, 138.8 
® Impressions of West Africa (London, 1868). 
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upholds all things, is universal. Nor is this idea imper- 
fectly or obsourely engraved in their minds. The impres- 
sion is so deeply engraved upon their moral and mental 
nature, that any system of atheism strikes’ them as too 
absurd and preposterous to require a denial. Iverything 
which transpires in the natural world beyond the power of 
man, or of spirits, who are supposed to occupy a somewhat 
higher place than man, is at once and spontaneously 
ascribed to the agency of God. All of the tribes of the 
country with which the writer has become acquainted 
(and they are not a few) have a name for God, and many of 
them have two or more, significant of His character as a 
Maker, Preservor and Benefactor. In the Grebo country 
Nyiswa is the common name for God, indicative of Hig 
character as a Maker. In Ashanti He has two names, 
viz.: Yankumpon, which signifies ‘My Great Friend,’ 
and Yenvi, ‘ my Maker.’ 1 

Such is the testimony of many expert and experienced 
witnesses to the fact that, throughout West Africa, both 
among Negro and Bantu tribes, there is a belief in a 
Supreme Deity. Evidence of the existence of such a 
belief among the Yorubas will now be given. 

Fixst, we have the witness of the names and titles 
given to this Deity : 


Olorun—this is the name by which He is generally 
mentioned, It signifies “Owner of Heaven.” Orun (the 
Yoruba word for “ heaven’) may be compared with the 
Greek Oupayds, and with the Varuna of the Rig-Veda, with 
which,jt may perhaps be philologically connected. Like the 
English “heavens” and the Hebrew Yq, it is used for the 
“sky” a€ well as for the dwelling-place of the Deity, This 
title, then, expresses the greatnesyand majesty of God, 

Hlega.—This word is derived from da, “to create,” from 

o : 


2 Western Africa (London, 1856), p. 209, 
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which we get eda, “creation,” and then Hleda, “‘ maker” or 
owner ofycreation.” This term, therefore, signifies that Ho 
is the Maker and Preserver of the created universe, Logically, 
it follows that this conception of Him cannot havo been 
deriveil, or evolved, from animism, for He, as Creator, must 
have existed prior to all the created universe, Jr. Andrew 
Lang says, “The Supreme Being of savage faiths as a rule 
never died at all. He belonged to a world that knew no 
death.” 1 e 

Alaye.—This word, from ye, “to live,” aye, “life,” or “ a 
living thing,” denotes “the Owner of Life.” It is more 
spiritual than the last-named term, referring to the living 
principle rather than the creature th which that principle 
resides, Jt must not be confounded with Alaiye, “ the Owner 
of the world,” or “of the universe,” aye including both the 
earth and the heavens, 

Olodumare.—The derivation of this word is uncertain. 
It is generally taken to denote “ the Almighty One.” Bishops 
Crowther and Johnson so regard it, but ais latter gives as an 
alternative “ The Ever-righteous One.” A slightly different 
form of the word is “ Olodumaye, “ the Self-existent One,” 

Elemi,—' The Ownor of Breath.” yi is “breath” or 
“spirit ” (Greek mredp.a). 

Oga-ogo.—‘ The High One of Glory.” ‘This term is used, 
like the others given above, “ only of the Supreme Being” 
(Crowther). 

Other titles, such as Oluwa, “ Lord,” commonly applied to 
Him, are sometimes given to orishas, or to living human 
beings, and therefore are not given here, 


The second line of evidence is found in the attributes 
ascribed to this Deity, Olorun, by pure pagans, who havo 
never been influenced by Christians ox Mohammedans, 
although it is not suggested that overy pagan Yoruba 
hag a momlely conception of all these attribites as 
belonging to Olorun. He is credited with onmjscionce, 
absolute power, justice, goodness and benevolence, and 
generally, oy at least frequently, with oyinipresengs. He 

1 The Making of Religion, p. 202. 
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is called mimo, 2.¢. “ holy,” alanu, “ merciful,” and is said 
to preserve men’s lives and to give them all good things, 
notwithstanding the fact that prayer for particular 
blessings is generally offered to other gods, ‘and, insmany 
cases, eveh to the devil. The writer, visiting one morning 
in a village at some distance from Abeokuta, where there 
was no Christian after offering the usual salutations, asked 
the following questions : “Who created us? "—‘ Who 


preserves us ? »_" Who gives us food ? ”—* Who sends 
us rain and sunshine ? ” To each question the answer 
was given, “ Olorun nt,” i.e.“ Ibis God!” And this was 


the usual experience on such visits. Occasionally, some 
very ignorant person would say, “4A o mo!” 1. “ We 
do not know,” or would give credit to his or her own 
particular idol, but such were rare exceptions. 

Again, the proverbs of the Yoruba tribes, which are 
very many, often refer to Olorun, and in such a way as 
to show His supremacy and excellence, eg. Eniti a ko le 
mu, afi won le Olorun lowo, i.e. “ Those whom we cannot 
catch we leave in the hands of God.” This proverb im- 
plies belief in His omniscience, omnipotence and justice. 
And again, O fi yafun Olorun ja, fowo le eran, i.e. “ Leave 
the battle to God and rest your head upon your hand.” 

Moreover, in the case of the various orishas, there is 
nearly always some history, or myth, to account for 
tho origin of the particular cult, In the case of Olorun 
there is nothing of this kind. He is pre-existent to all 
human knowledge. In the language of the New Testa- 
ment, He is “tho Unknown God,” having “ neither 
begintiing of days nor end of life.” ‘They ave traditional 
stories gf His work in creation, and many West African 
negroes have traditions of a time when there was direct 
commynication between heaven and earth. . 

e The foregoing facts sufficiently establish the truth 
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of the statemen that the Yorubas have a conception of a 
Supreme Deity, who holds a position thas is unique among 
their various Objects of Belief. He is to be regarded as 
probably the game Being whom the Tschwis call Nyanke- 
pon, the Gas Nyonmo, the Ewes Mawu, and t%o Bantu 
tribes of the south-west coast, Nzambi, Anyambi, eto. 

The Yoruba pagan having some mental conception of 
this Supreme Deity, wo next inquire as to his attitude of 
mind towards Him, first remarking that, while the study 
of African psychology is very fascinating, it is equally 
difficult and perplexing. Miss Mary Kingsley says, 
“ Stalking the West African idea is one of the most charm- 
ing pursuits in the world ... as beset with difficulty and 
danger as grizzly-bear hunting.” African mentality is 
extremely complex, and equally variable, not only as 
between different individuals, bul often in one and the 
same person, 

Fear has been said to be the first element in religious 
psychology, but it does not appear to hold a prominent 
place in the Yoruba’s conception of Olorun, as it does in 
his regard for the orishas and the evil spirit, Eshu. The 
only aspect of fear, as distinct from reverence, or ave, 
that seems to oxist,in this conception of Him, is the fear 
of retribution, and that not in the aense of vindictivensss, 
bus of offended justice. ‘The feeling of save, or reverence, 
for Him, is, however, strongly marked. Ho is spoken of 
ag high and holy, and to such an extent that direct worship 
seems never to be offered to Him. ‘he idea started by 
Ellis, and egpied from him by Dennett and Miss Kingsley, 
that the Supreme Deity started the work of creation, 
both of the universe and of man, and then indol€gtly left 
it to others and took no farther interest in ii—~became a 
spiritual nonentity in fact—and therefgre is no& wor- 
shipped, or regarded, is an utterly incorrect presentation 
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of the Yoruba conception of Him. The,reason that Ho 
is not directly worshipped is that He is regarded as too 
exalted for man to approach with the familiarity (albeit 
respectful) that is shown towards tho lesser deities. The 
fact of the existence of this reverential awe, and also of 
@ measure of faith in Him, is clearly shown by the fact 
that He is constantly mentioned in daily conversation, ag 
will be illustrated shortly. Although the higher aspects of 
love to God are beyond the capacity of the unenlightened 
pagan mind, traces of love to Him are occasionally found 
among the more thoughtful and eamest Yorubas, and 
gratitude (although often of an apparently conventional 
type) is constantly expressed. 

The manifestation of this conception is shown both 
in a negative and in a positive manner. 

On the negative side, sacrifice, which in various forms 
plays such a large part in Yoruba worship, is never 
offered to Olorun. He is too high and (in a sense) too 
distant to be thus directly approached. Also (as 
Dr. Andrew Lang points out) the Supreme Deity, not 
being a ghost, or disembodied spirit, has no need of food 
offerings, etc. 

Again, prayer, which is likowise constantly offered 
to the various orishas and to Eshu (the devil), ig never 
directly offered to God, except that, in cases of deepest, 
distress, the ejaculation is uttered, Olorun shanu, dc. 
“God haye mercy!” 

On the positive side, the nature of this conception 
of God is demonstrated by the fact that He is constantly 
spoken of in daily life, and that the sglutations of the 
pagan ¥orubas show trust in His preserving care and 
beneficent goodness. The fial salutation at night ig 
usuallg, O ree 3 of Olorun yio ji mi reo! ie. Until 
iho moming! May God wake us up well!” And the 
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morning salutagion corresponds, Ef k’owuro of O ji re 
bi? te. “Good morning. Do you wake well?” To 
which the response is, A dupe Vodo Olorun! or A yin 
Olorun! i.e. ‘Thanks be to God!” or “ We praise 
God!” A similar reply is given to inquiries as 40 health, 
etc. Again, when a kindness has been shown to any 
person, the usual response is, Olorun yio busi + fun of 
ae.“ May God bless you!” or some similar expression 
of gratitude. 

The proverbs of the country, already quoted to show 
the belief in the Supreme Deity, alsé manifest the nature 
of that belief, as resting on His goodness, wisdom and 
might, Faith in His justice to execute judgment after 
death may be inferred from the following occasional 
remarks of Yorubas, smarting under a sense of wrong 
and of their own inability to avenge it : 


Ohun tio sa md yi, att emé ati two mw iro o ntwaju enti o rt 
wa; te. “As to this thing which you have done to me, both 
T and you have to account for it before Him who sees us.” 
The reference is to Olorun, who is expressly named in the next 
quotation, “ Nigbatt emi ba hu, ati emi att iwo ni ilo ro 0 
niwaju Olorun” ; ac. “ Whenever I die, both I and you have 
to go and narrate it before God,” 1 


The higher knowledge of the Supreme Doity seans to 
be restricted to, and jealously guarded by, the few. One 
morning a youth was brought to the writer's dispensary 
in Abeokuta for treatmont and was recommended as 
having a special claim upon the Christian missionary’s 
consideration because he was Omo Olorun. An inquiry 
ag to what this qeant led to the explanation that, very 
occasionally, when Ifa (the supreme oracle) is dpsulted 
as to what orisha a new%orn child is to worship, the 
answer is given, “Hoe is to worship no qyisha. He is to 

1 Bp. J. Johnaon, [sin Orisha Bibo ni Ne Yoruba, pp. 81 £. cy 
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be omo Olorun,” te. “a child of God.” Here we have 
a further proof that Olorun is not to be regarded as an 
“ orisha”; but stands apart as the Supreme Deity. 

The question ag to the origin of this conception in 
the pagafh mind must be briefly considered. It has beon 
suggested that this belief was derived from Mohammedan, 
or Christian, sources. Now the first introduction of 
Christianity into the Yoruba country was in a.v. 1888, 
when Christian Eghas, liberated slaves from Sierra Leone, 
returned to Lagos and Abeokuta. The first Christian 
missionaries were sent in 1845. The Yoruba belief in 
Olorun had existed for untold generations before these 
dates, as is evidenced by the ancient myths concerning 
His work in creation, here is no record or tradition of 
any previous Christian witness in the country.! 

The advance of Mohammedanism during the last 
thirty years has been very rapid ; but prior to that time, 
although the Islamic faith had gained a certain number 
of adherents among the Yorubas, these wore a very small 
proportion of the whole, and some parts of the country 
were quite untouched by its influence, Tho Yoruba 
conception of Olorun is quite distinct from the Islamio 
Allah, and there is not the slightest,evidence on philo- 
logical, philosophical, or historical grounds that the two 
are causally connected. 

The Yoruba conception of the Supreme Deity must be 
regarded as belonging purely to the people in their pagan 
condition ; but it is not so easy a matter to say certainly 
whence they derived it. It is difficult to believe that it 
can hava been developed from Animisya, for there is a 
wide gaf to be bridged over between the highest of the 
lesser gods, or orishas, and fie Supreme God, Olorun, 
Since €e is conqgived as being the Author of all creation, 

1 See note at end of this chapter. 
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He must of nagessity be pre-existent to that creation. 
No Yoruba would allow for a moment ,that Olorun was 


a deified man. 

It kas been pointed out by others that the belief in 
the Supreme Deity among primitive peoples is @no which 
is hazy, and the deity concerned ia found to be rotiring 
towards o state of oblivion, and that this is clearly indi~ 
cative of a declension from previous knowledge, rather 
than an advance into clearer and fuller truth. We 
shall have occasion to pursue this subject further in a 
later chapter. . 


An Early Roman Catholic Misslon.— Benin was discovered by 
tho Portuguese in 1485. Alfonso de Aviro, tho discoverer, on his 
return to Burape, was accompanied by an ambassador from the King 
of Benin to the Court of Portugal, with the request that Christian 
missionaries might be sont to instruct his people, Fernando Po was sent 
to the Gulf of Benin and, , . ascended the Benin River to a place called 
Gaton, where he founded a Portuguese soltloment. "A chureht was built 
and 1606 persons baptised as adhovonts of the Roman Church, Accord. 
ing to Barbot, at a later period, the King of Benin promised to brin, 
over his whole kingdom to the Roman Catholic Chureh if he was provide 
with « white wife, ‘Che wife was gent, but no conversions seem to have 
followed, and the Portuguese soon lost possession of Benin,” (There 
is no evidence of this mission having penctrated the Yoruba Country 
proper.—8, 8, I.) J, L. Wilson, Western Africa, p. 191, a 


CHAPTER IV 
THE OBJECIS OF BELIEF. (B) THE ORISHAS 


° 
NDER the term ‘“Orisha” are included many 
gods, stated by the priests generally to be 401 
in number, although some say 201, but probably 
the actual number is at least 600, if not more. ‘Tho 
figures given by the priests are the old sacred numbers ; 
but as they have been added to from time to time by 
the consecration of new deities they can no longer be 
correct. These orishas vary greatly in the powera 
attributed to them and in the respect paid to them. 
Some of them, according to the mythology of tho 
country, were always spirits, of divine origin, existing 
prior to all creation; othors are deified men; others 
again are the spirits of animalsy trocs, rocks, ote. 
They may be classified (according to the respect paid 
to them) as genoral orishas, worshipped throughout 
the country; local deities, and personal ones. The 
first class will include most of the nature-gods, and the 
two latior many tutolary ones. 

The term “ orisha” is of uncertain dexivation. It 
ig usually regarded as from 71, “to seeé ox “ find,” and 
sha, “do pick up, select, or choose.” Bishop Johnson 
says this term ‘ was originally applied 10 some beings 
whomt Ifa, or Orunmila, the Son of God, had sent out to * 
Search about for, and collect together, the wisdom which 

34 
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. he had strewn ebout, and who were successful in their 
search and collection, whilst others failed, and who were 
spoken of as awon ti 0 1% sa, 7.2. those who were successful 
in makthg their collection, and who after, and_in con- 
sequence of this, became objects of worship.’* Other 
suggestions have been made, of which Dennott’s con- 
jecture that it means ‘‘ the beatified departed one ” (as 
if from ore, “ a departed spirit ’’) cannot be correct, since 
the chief orishas never were human beings, and so cannot 
be ores, or departed spirits ! ; 

Modes of worship will be dealt with in a later chapter ; 
but we may here note that each orisha has its own special 
days for worship, demands its own special sacrifices, 
and enjoins its own ewo—the Yoruba term for “ taboo.” 
When reference id made to human sacrifices as demanded 
by any deity, it denotes that such were offered until the 
country came under British government thirty years 
ago, when all such were forbidden ; but afterwards, even 
when British officers wero stationed im Ibadan to enforce 
the keeping of the treaty abolishing such practices, the 
writer had personal experionce of the offering of a human 
sacrifice in the said town in the year 1894. It is quite 
possible that such are socretly offered even now. 

Tt is cortain that somo of the Yoruba divinities have 
been borrowed from other tribes. This is the case with 
Shango, the god of lightning, and his wifo Oya, the river 
Niger, who have both been imported from tho Niger 
territory, Jtko-Ifa comes from the Akoko tribe, Aje 
from the Ekua, or Popo tribe. 

We now proceed to tho consideration of soma of the 
more important orishas. ary 

Ifa.—Although not poSossing 80 great a number of 
personal devotees as some of the other gosls, Ifa may be 
regarded as the most impottand and the supreme orisha, ® 
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for he is the greatest oracle of the whole Yoruba country 
and ig consulted on all important occasions. He decides 
what orisha each new-born child is to worship. He tells, 
in time of trouble, famine, sickness, etc., which geds hava 
been offended and what sacrifices they demand. 

There are various mythical stories as to the origin 
of this cult. One of these states that he was tho off. 
spring of Obatala and Odudua, who were pre-existent to 
man, so that Ifa is not a deified man, but was a god 
before the creation of the world. On the other hand, in 
a Yoruba pamphlef, published by the Egba Government 
in Abeokuta in 1906, by Mx. Oyesile Keribo, on the 
“ History of the Gods,” he writes as follows : 


Ifa was a native of Itase near the Ife country, and of poor 
parentage. In his youth he had great aversion to manual 
labour, and therefore had to beg his bread, To better his 
condition he applied 10 a wise man for advice, and this sago 
taught him the art of divination, traditional stories with 
matters relating thereto, and medicine, as an easy means of 
obtaining a livelihood. He afterwards became very popular, 
The sixteen original edus correspond to the sixteen original 
tories taught 10 Ifa, etc, Ilis parents, being poor, were not 
nown in the country. Ience he was afterwards considered 
as without parentage and was deified after death, 


Other accounts represent him as a skilful medical 
man and diviner, born at Ife, and according to some 
yery popular, bul to others unpopular, Colonel Hillis 
BOYS: 

He tried 10 teach prediction to the inhabitants of Ife; 
put they would not listen, so he left the towif and wandered. 
about,ndulging in a variety of amours, @hen fixed his abode 
at Alo, where he planted a palm-nut on a rock, whence 
sprang up sixteen palm-trees af once, 


4 eo) A 
e« No reliance can be placed on any of these stories, 
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which appear tg have been invented by lovers of the 
marvellous, to gain a reputation for knowledge. The 
following myth, however, has much more importance, 
as explaining the very close connection between Ife and 
Eishu, which exists to the present day :! bd 


In the early days of the world, when the human race was 
few in number, the gods were stinted in sacrifices and so often 
went hungry and had to forage for themselves. Ifa took to 
fishing, but had no success, and, being hungry, consulled 
Eshu (who is also called Elegba), who told him that if he could 
obtain sixteen palm-nuts from the two palm-trees of Orungan, 
the chief man, he would show Ifa how to forecast the future. 
Tfa could then use his knowledge to forecast the future and 
benefit mankind, and so receive abundance of offerings in 
return ; but he stipulated that the first choice of all offerings 
should be its, Tfa agreed, and went to Orungan to ask for 
the nuts, telling him for what purpose he required them. 
Orungan, delighted at the prospect, took his wife with him 
and hastened to get the nuts ; but, finding the trees too high, 
drove the monkeys io them, who ate the pulp of the fruit 
and threw down the “nuts,” zc, the hard shell which con- 
tains an oily kernel. Orungan’s wife, Orishabi by namo, 
tied these in her waist-cloth, as a child 1s carried, and so bore 
them to Ifa, Blegha (Eshu) thon taught Ifa, who, in turn, 
taught Orungan, and so made him the fst babalawo. There- 
fore, when a man goes to consult Ifa, his wife always accom- 
panies him, or, if he is unmarried, his mother, and the woman 
carries the sixteen palm-nuts, Also, tha babalawo, before 
beginning the divining process, utters the invocation, 
Orungan, a jubao! Orisabi, a juba o/ ic. “ Orungan, we 
reapect thee! Orishabi, we regard theo!” 


The priests of Ife are called babalawos (baba-li-awo, 
the father whe has the secret) and find their office very 
lucrative, so that% proverb says, “the wisest pfiest is 
he who adopts the woiship gf Ifa.” Those priests filuck 
off all haiz, shaye their heads, and generally woar 

e 


1 See the illustration on p. 90, 
D 
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whito clothes, although some, as thoso ag Ife, wear light 
blue. : 

Tn consulting tho oraclo, tho babalawo uses sixteen 
palm-nuts, from a spocial palm-iree (the Opelifa) and a 
divining” bowl, ic. an ongraved circular board, or a 
restangular ono, with a handle, similar to a Mohammedan 
writing tablot, shapod thus : 





Sometimes a fan is used, of asquaroshapo, ‘This divining 
bowl ig called Opon-Ifa. Its surfaco is covered with 
white flour (iyerosw), or dust, from tho irosu tree, Upon 
this the priost works, and with ono of the fingers of the 
right hand imprints certain signs, to indicate such Ifa 
representatives as may be left in the palm of his left 
hand, after he has attempted with one grasp of the palm 
of his right hand to take up all the sixteen nuts which 
were held therein. Ox, he may hold these sixteen nuts 
loosely in the right hand and throw thom through his 
half-closed fingers into the left hand. If two nuts re- 
main in the right hand, he makos one mark, thus |, on 
the board; but if only one remains, he makes two 
such marks, ||. This process is repeated sight times, and 
the marke are made in two columne of four each, The 
complicated nature of this process is showp by the fact 
that behind each of the sixteen nuig, are sixteen sub- 
ordingt deities. Each such deity is termed an Odu, 
ie, a“ chief” or “head.” There are thus 16 X16=256 
leading Odus, and each of these 266 has 16 subordinates 
again, bringing the total number of Odus to 4096. Some 
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increase this again by multiplying each of thosa hy (6 
lessor subordinates! Add to thoso figures the fuck {hat 
in the 8 throwings, or drawings, of tho {6 mils, there is 
a possibility of a vast number of difforent regulls, ancl 
that in connection with oach Odn thera aro “aupposod 
to bo 1680 traditional stories, cach of which is roprosontod 
by a brief couplet, which must bo momorisod, and it 
will be seen that the task of a babalawo is no light ono, 
oven if he confinos his attention, as is usnally tho caso, 
to the 16 principal Odus. Most habalawos commil to 
memory a large numbor of tho couplots, or stories in 
brief, connected with each of tho principal ones. ‘Thon, 
when an Odu appears on the consulting bowl, the divinor 
thinks of the most appropriate story atlachod to ib, 
suitable to the case about which he is consulted, and so 
gives the oracular response and presoribos tho uppropriato 
sacrifice. It follows that thoso men showld bo deep 
thinkers, and such is found to be tho caso. 

The response of an Odu is given in the form of u 
parable, So that it is a common saying : 


Owe w Tfa ipa, 
Omoran ni imo— 
Bi a ba wipe a mo— 
Nighati a ko ba mo, 
A ni, ko sa / 
that is, 

“Tfa always speaks in parables, 
It ia tho wiso man who understands — 
If we should aay we understand—- 

* The wise man will undorstand- - 
Wien wo do not understand, 
We aay, It ig of no account ! . 

(or, 16% not fulfilled 1 eed 


e 
Whon the babalawo is particularly fortunate, and lia 
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Ogbe, the princo of all the Odus, appoats on the edge 
of the bowl, he may be heard saying, with the authority 
of Eiji Ogbe + 
» Bra ba bo oju, 
Br a ba bo imu, 
Tsale aghon ni & tpari ve. 
Ada fun Orunmila nigbatijo nlo gba ase Vowo 
Olodumare ; 0 vubo. Olodumare si wa fi ase fun u, 
Nighati ghogbo aiye gbo pe o tt gha ase Vowo 
Olodumare, nwon si nwo to, Gbogho eyiti o wi 
sinse, Lati ighdna wa ni a nwipe, A se! 
that is, 
When wo wash our face, 


When we wash our nose, 
We finish off beneath the chin, 


Ifa was consulted for Orunmila once, going to receive 
authority from the Almighty, He soorificed, And the 
Almighty gave him authority, When all the world heard 
that he had received authority from the Alnighty they came 
to him, All that he said came to pass, Hyver since then we 
say, “ It will come to pass!” 


The cost of initiation as a babalawo is very great, 
sometimes as much as £150, a vast sum to a Yoruba, 
The course of training is long (from three to seven years), 
and the xitual of initiation elaborate, including purification 
by water, and the test of extinguishing the Odw fire, or 
Pinodu, ag explained in Chapter IT, 

While the chief function of Ifa is that of divination, 
he is also credited, as & secondary one, with the power 
to cauts fecundity, Women pray to dim to be made 
fruitfud} therefore offerings are made to him before 
marriage, sterility being acdounted a disgrace. But, 
although Ife is supposed to cause conception, he does not 
form the child im utero, that being the office of Obatala. 
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Ho has magy subsidiary titles, ono of tho most impor- 
tant of theso being Orunmile, which means literally 
“Heaven knows salvation.” Za, another of his aliri- 
butive names, and a principal ono, is a contraction of 
Orunmila, and is intendod to represont him tG his wor- 
shippers ohiolly in tho charactor of saviour and dolivoroy, 
one that is strong and mighty, unconquorablo avon by 
death, go that all who look to him for help in any timo 
of trouble, or ihreatened ovil, oven in death, will not 
fail to receive his holp. Although this namo is used as 
if ib represented a separate and distinct porsonality, and 
is attached to a separate and distinct representative 
figure, made of pieces of ivory, carrying four oyclots 
each and corresponding in number to tho Ifa pelm-nuts 
(Ikin), which, with ono Oduso, avo soventoon in all, Hla 
is, nevertheless, the same deity as Ifa, ropresontod alter 
a special manner. Vory special and lofty titles aro givon 
to him, and in songs and proverbs full anlvation is 
ascribed to him. His worshippers say, “‘ Awa di 
Oyigiyigi, a lio ku mo,” i.e. © Wo owsolves aro becom 
Oyigiyigi, (i.e. the stone which gavo birth to Ifa) and we 
can die no moro!” la holds a very high placo in {fa 
worship, and is found in connection with cach of tho 
256 Odus of the systom. Tt is always hwnbly and 
veverently invoked and its favour sought for accoptunce 
whenevor Ifa is 10 bo worshippod with a sacrifico, eg, ¢ 

“O thou lila! Son of the Ruler, 
T humble myself boforo thea { ” 


or, eo - Y 
*O Ta! ; praise tho saorilico of Recep lonco.c, 
QO Bla! 1 praise the life-giving sacrifice,» 

O Bla! I praiso the secrifice of Inbour.” 
Harvest offerings are always prosented fo bine 


1 Bp. J. Johnaon, sin Bibo Orieha, p, 20. 
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Opele is the name of a lesser oracle, who is regarded 
ag a messenger of Ifa. He is represented by eight small 
lathe of wood, and as it is a far easier task to consult 
him, the babalawos do so cach day, and in all -fosser 
causes; ‘but Ifa must bo cousulted every fifth day 
(Yoruba reckoning), for that ushers in the new week 
and is Ifa’s day, and at any other time on any im- 
portant matter. The bandicoot is gaered to Opole, 
since it lives chiefly on palm-nuts. On Ifa’s day, 
sacrifices of pigeons, fowls and goals aro made to him, 
and on very important occasions he has demanded human 
sacrifice, 

There are other divinities which are consulted ag 
oracles, bué this is not their chief function, and they are 
(a8 oracles) all inferior to Ifa. Some axe local, and only 
approachable at special seasons, as the Oro Ilare of the 
Tjeshas (a sub-division of the Yoruba race) in the north- 
east. This deity is said to come to earth once a year, 
when he dwells in ® special grove, and is waited upon 
and consulted by an Aworo, a chief priest. The orishas 
Oshun, Yemaja, and Oshost are consulted by their 
devotees, and so is Bshw (Hlegbara), the evil spirit, 
whose answer is never disregarded. 

Obatala.—We have dealt with Ifa first, as being the 
gront oracle, and 80 seeming 10 attain greater prominence 
than the other orishas, Next to him in importance, and 
exceeding him in the number of his worshippers, is 
Obatala. This name signifies ' King of whiteness.” Hoe 
is the god of purity, Another titlo is Orishala (i.e. Orisha 
—nila) 2. “‘the great orisha.” Other dasignations are: 
Obaba Afugbo (‘ the ancient King-Father ”), Orishapopo, 
the orisha who Imeads clay, dnd orisha o7’enia = “ tho 
orisha who entexs man.” These last two names refer 
te his traditional part in the creation of humanity. He 
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is also called Onisha gbingbiniki, 4.2. “Tho hugo (or bully) 
orisha ” (Crowthor). 

A tradition of his origin is that he was mado by 
Olowus, who, aftor ho had eroated the univorse, handed 
it ovor to Obatala to aot it in ordor, giva bho ‘finishing, 
touches, and thon conduet its cowso. ‘I'lio mnyths con- 
coming him (as in the case of all tho loading orishas) aro 
far more anthropomorphic than anything lold of Olormn, 
They tell how God formod man in tho rough, and loft 
Obatala to give him a faco, oyes, cars, nose, mouth and 
skull—presumably, brain also—so that the sensea and 
intellect of man avo ascribed to him. A second myth 
says Obatala formod man oul of clay. Yob anothor 
myth says thal Odudua (not Olorum—soo bolow) formed 
man’s body of clay and Obatala complotod tho work as 
just stated, and that Olodwmare (‘tho Almighty,” te. 
Olorun) breathed into man and so ho bocamo “' a living 
soul.” It is the work of Obatala (whon If has cansod 
conception) to form the child in wero ; honce any physical 
defect in tho new-born child is atinibutod Lo him, and suoh 
child is dedicated to him from birth. his is notably 
tho case with albinos. It is supposed that such dofocts 
are 1o show his disploasure at having boon neglootod, ox 
to demonsizate his powor. 

Anothor of his offices is that of civic guardianship, 
Mo is callod “ protector of tho town gatos,” and is roughly 
depictod on the doors of his tomplos ag a horsoman with 
a apear, attended by « loopard, tortoise, fish and sorpont. 
His image, likowiso, is that of tho horgoman with & spoar. 

Tis worshipgors must weur whito clothos, and ont 
while food, using shea-buttor (instead of tho v&syal rod 
palm-oil) in their cookin}, abstaining from rod moat, 
and using and offering the whilo (org bitlor ") ola 
instead of the xed ono. Ilis special offoring is that of 
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edible snails, The necklace worn by kis worshipper 
must be of opaque white beads. 

There is no record of his ever desiring human sacrifice. 
According to one myth he once lived on earth, atéaining 
a very gfeat age, but was so disgusted with man’s ways 
that he voluntarily ascended to heaven.) It will be seen 
that this orisha represents the highest conception of 
goodness represented in Yoruba polytheism, apart from 
tho belief in the Supreme God. Ile represents the nearest 
approach to the Jowish conception of the “ Word.” 2 

Odudua.—As Obatala is the highest male orisha 
among the Yornbas, so Odudua, also called Odua, is the 
chief goddess. In one point she excels Obatala, for she is 
not said to have been made by Olorun, but to have had 
independent existence, before that great orisha was 
oreated. 

Here again the derivation of the name is uncertain. 
It may come from dudu, “ black,” and awa, “ existence,” 
and so mean “the Black One.” IF. §, (the unidentified 
writer of a series of articles on Yoruba deities in the 
Nigerian Chronicle) says that this title was given, after 
his death, to one of the original immigrants into Yoruba- 
land sbout the eleventh or twelfth century, and that his 
real name was lost. He regards Odudua as 9, contraction 
of Odu tt o da wa, which means a “ solf-existent personage " 
—literally it is ‘ Chief who created us” or“... who 
created existence.” The myths given by this writer 
vary greatly from the genorally received traditions of the 
country, and are strongly Euhemeristic. »Hoe gives a 
human origin for leading orishas whigh, according to 

in %, Nigerian Chronicle, Vol. 1. No, 18, March 10, 1909, 

2 Donnott calls Orishala “ the female form of Obatola,” I have not 


found any ground for this, Yet the accounts given by different natives 
ay Ly grently that’ some may hold this idea, but it is not general,— 
» E 
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general tradition, existed prior to Lhe erention of man 3 
but his interosting stories would be inore accaptablo if thoy 
had some authoritative corroboration. 

Odudua is also callod Iya Aghe, i.e. ‘ Mothor of tha 
Gourd ” (or ©. . . of tho closed calabash.”) Sho is alwayu 
figured in o sitting posture, nursing a child, Sho is said 
to be the wile of Obatala, and thoir union is soimotines 
regarded as symbolising tho union botwoon tho carth 
and the heavons (i.e, sky). Tho babalawos illustuato this 
union by two largo flat cut calabashos, carofully whitonod, 
which, having beon once joined, can novor bo opened, 
These are kept in their temples, the one over theo other, 
to represent tho meeting of carth and sky on the horizon, 

The mytha do not ropresent her in any favourablo 
light; but credit her with blindnoss, which was inflicted 
on her by her husband, who tore out hor oyes as & punish. 
ment, because in the beginning of tho world, when thoy 
were both shut up in the darkness of a closed oalabayh, 
she complained bitterly and railod on him. As goon as 
ho blinded her, she cursed him in tho words, “ Naupht 
shali thou eat but snails.” Again, she is said to havo for- 
saken her husband through an illicit passion for a hunter, 
She fled from Ife 10 Ado (fiftcon milos from Badagry), 
Thero a town was built and a tomplo dedientod in her 
honour, and thero, at hor fostival soason, oatllo and sheap 
are sacrificed, and the womon who axe hor dovoboos give 
themselves wp to unbridled immoralily in hor hononr, 
She is rogarded as tho patroness of “loyo” (!), ho torm 
ado is appliod as a roproach to immoral porsong of oithor 
sex, It is romoakablo that such a good doily av Obataln 
should bo credited with possessing such a wickod yvifo. 

Yomaja.—Bofore Obilala was dosertod hy Odudun, 
she is said to havo borno him « soy and daughtor, 
Aganju and Yemaja respoctively. ‘Chis brothor and sistoe 
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eventually married and had a son Orwngan, who com- 
mitted incest with his mother, Yemaja. She fled from 
him in horror and shame, but ho ptusuod her until she 
fell, Her body swelled to a groat siza; from her breasts 
flowed two streams of water which becamo a Iagoon, 
and from her body issued a number of different orishas, 
including Shango (ihe god of lightning), Oya (the Niger), 
Oshun, Oba (three rivers which became the three wives of 
Shango), Olokun (god of the sea), Olosa (tho lagoon-goddess), 
Orishako (farm-god), Qke (god of tho hills), Dada (vegotable- 
god), Aje Shaluga (god of wealth), Ogun (war-god), Oshori 
(hunters’ god), Shopono (smallpox god).! According to 
this myth, the sacred town of Ife was built on the site of 
this marvellous catastropho, and became tho sacred city 
of Yemaja, The place where her body foll used to bo 
shown; but the original town was destroyed in the war 
between the Ibadans and Modakekes and the people of 
Tfe in 1882. The town was rebuilt and is still the most 
sacred spot in the whole countiy. It will be noted that 
nemly all the mythical stories are connected with this 
place, and that this particular myth makes Yomaja to be 
the mother and Obatala and Odudua the grandparents, 
number of leading deities, all boing nature-goda. 
ave, howevor, very many other orishas whoso 

it is not so traced. 
. practice, wo find that Yemaja is a goddess who is 
dy venerated, Sho is tho presiding goddoss of tho 
# Ogun, which flows past Abeokuta and into the lagoon 
* Lagos. The accompanying photograph shows o 
t ne dedicated to hor in Abeokuta, whigh the writer has 
ved scores of times. Ho has never geen a heathen 
a, or Woman, pass if without doing reverence. Thig ig 


Elha includes Chun (tho aun) and Oshe (tho moon); but theso 
not now regarded ag onshas, nor is any worship offered to them, 
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the only such slrine, or temple, of which ho could say 
this. Some worshippers simply inclinod Lo hond towards 
the central image, othors lnid hold of the thatched roof anc 
bowod others again ontored tho hut, prostrated thoniselvos 
and embraced the image. ‘Tho imago was small, a orudcly 
engraved pioce of wood, covered with » cloth. ‘Tho 
dilapidated water-pots containod wator brought up from 
the ancred rivor Ogun, Tho worshippors of Yontaje 
wear a nocklace of small boads of clear glass, 

Of Yemaja’s husband, Aganju, and their son, Orungan, 
little is known, nor do they seom to receive any worship, 
except that Orungan ig salulod when Ifa is consulted. 
Aganju means a “wilderness” or broad expanso, 88 a@ 
great forest or the ocean. Orungan signifies ‘ noon,” 
or the sun at its zenith. 

Shango.—No deity, perhaps, is bottor known, or moro 
worshipped, throughout Yorubaland, than Shango, tho 
god of lightning, although those already dosoribod may 
be more anciont. This is the moro romarkablo, bocauso 
he ig not strictly of Yoruba origin, but was introduced 
from the Niger territory. The derivation of Shango 
is obscure; but he has another name, by which ho is 
frequently called, Jakuta, which means ‘ Stono-Lhrower.” 
Some gpoak of Jakula os a soparate doiby ; bub this is 
not genorally accepted. Tho probability is thal Jakute 
is the anciont name of tho thundor-god, and that whon 
Shango was doified (ns rolatod bolow) ho was identified 
with the deity who had formorly boon known ag Jakuin, 
Ellis describes him as puroly “ anthropomorphic. .. 
He dwells in thoeclouds in an immonso brazon palaco, 
whoro ha maintains a large rotinuo and a gront numbor of 
horses... . Tle hurls on Tis who havo offondod him 
red-hot chains’of iron, which are forged for him by his 
brothor Ogun, a god of the river Ogun [sic] of iron and of « 
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war; but this, it should be observed, is seemingly a modern 
notion, and the red-hot chains furnished by Ogun have a 
suspicious resemblance to the thunderbolts of Jupiter 
forged by Vulcan.”! The colonel docs not say svhence 
he derived this information, but that his informant was 
not reliable is shown by one glaring mistakc—the god 
Ogun being described as god of the river Ogun. The 
accentuation of the deity’s name is different from that of 
the river, over whom the presiding deity is the goddess 
Yomaja. 

There are variéus mythical stories about Shango,? 
all more or less unreliable ; but that he was an historical 
personage is clearly established. The facts as generally 
Accepted, and given as history in Iwe Kika Eherin, the 
Yoruba Fourth Reader, used in the upper forms of all the 
elementary schools, are to the following offect : 

About two centuries ago (?) there reigned as King 
in the old town of Oyo (known to early explorers as 
Tiyeo, or Katunga), which was situated near the south 
bank of the river Niger, to the north of the Yoruba 
country, one Shango, who was a powerful and wise 
monarch, Ie was a great medicine man, or witch-doctor, 
and claimed to be able to kill people by ejecting fire from 
bis mouth. His reign was tyrannical and cruel. He had 
two chief ministers of whom ho was jealous, and sot these 
to fight against each other, hoping both might be slain ; 
but he was himself depoged by the one who came off victor 
inthefight. Shango fled, accompanied by his three wives, 
Oya, Oshun, and Oba, and some of his most loyal followers, 
He wandered in the bush, being gradually deserted by all, 
until ,only his favourite wife, Oya, remaincd. Then in 
despair, Shango hung himself from an ayan tree. Oya 


1 Ellis, Gol, A. B., Yoruba-apeaking Peoples, p, 62, 
® Dennett, R. E., Viyerian Studies, pp. 171-173 
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fled north and became the pro- 
siding goddess of the rivor Nigor. 
Travellors who had seon the body 
of Shamgo hanging from a breo 
entered the town end reported 
Oba so, i.e. “the King has hanged 
himself.” ‘This roporb spread 
throughout the town. ‘The friends 
of Shango were so incensed that 
they detormined to avengo their 
deceased monarch, They took a 
number of gmall calabashos, or 
hollow gourds, and filled them 
with gunpowder. ‘hey thon 
covered them with cocoanut fibro 
and put slow matches to thom, 
and waited for the next tornado. 
When this came, they ignited tho 
bombs and threw thom into the 
thatched roofs of many houses, 
The resultant explosions and fires 
caused the panic-stricken pooplo 
to ery out, “ Why are all our 
houses burning?” ‘The frionds of 
Shango then camo forward, saying, 
“Ob, you said Oba so” (“tho 
King has hanged himnsel£”)—*"Obe 
ko so!” (tho King hag not hangod 
himself’’). “lo is angry wilh you- 
for this. Ho haa, become a god 
and has gone up into hoavon end 
sent down the lightning to Sanish 
you. You must bring out oxen, ‘ 
sheop, fowls, palm-oil, ote, and Tho Srored Axo of Shango, » 
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offer sacrifices to him, and honeceforth worship him, and 
then he will forgive you.” ‘thus they established the wor- 
ship due to him as an orisha. Thus Oba so and Oba ko so 
ave proverbial sayings, used respectively by those who 
want to annoy Shango’s worshippers, and the worshippers 
themselves, The small town of Kuso, near to Oyo, is 
sacred to this deity. Its name is a corruption of Ko so, 
The priests of Shango are called Oni-Shango, or Odushu- 
shango. Their chief priests aro called Magbas. Magba 
(emi a gha— I will take’’) signifies “a receiver.” Tho 
priests wear a wallet to “receive” tho plunder, ov fines 
which they impose. In some parts, persons struck dead 
by lightning may not be buried until the body is ransomed 
from the Magbas, by whom persons struck insensible, 
bué not killed, were formerly despatched. In thei: chants 
they speak of Shango as hurling stones (ja—" to throw,” 
okaia— a stone”). When a house is struck by lightning 
thoy rush in a body to the house, “ to find the stone — 
no difficult matter since they take the gaid stone with 
them!! They appropriate all the property which they 
can save from the flames, as “ their god has claimed it and 
given it fo them.” A chant of the Shango worshippers 
which is often hoard may bo translated thus : 


O Shango, thou art the master ! 

Thou takest in thy hand the fiery atanes, 
‘Lo punish the guilty ! 

To satisfy thy anger | 

Everything they strike is destroyed. 

The fire eais up the forest, 

The trees are broken down, 

And all things living are slain, 


bp hee. fe 
A very common malediction is, ‘‘ May Shango’s stone 
strike you!” , 
1 Seo the illustration on p, 03, 
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Shango’s three wives, as statod above, mo the threo 
rivers, Oya (the Nigor), Oshun, and Oba, thoso Just boing 
tivo of the smaller rivers of tho Yoruba country. Shango 
has among his altendants (1) Oshumare, tho rainbow, who 
conveys water from the earth to his palaco in the clouds, 
and (2) Oru, the thundor lap, whom ho sends out as hia 
mossengor with groat noise, ‘he bird, papagori, ia sacrad 
to Shango, and the Maghas protend to undorsiand ils 
speech. Tho image of Shango, made of wood, is usually 
a man standing, surrounded by throe smaller fignros, ¢.c. 
his wives, with the palms of their hiuds joined togothor 
in front of their bosoms. 

Ogun.—Next in importance to Shango is Ogun, the 
god of iron and of war, and pre-eminently tho god of 
hunters. Hoe may be regarded as the Yoruba Nimrod. 
Hoe is worshipped by blacksmiths, and generally by all 
users of iron implements, therefore by warriois and 
hunters. Any piece of iron may roprosont him, as also 
may pieces of stone. The Yoruba blacksmith’s anvil is 
a block of stone and is worshipped by him. Tho accontua- 
tion of the name is important, for the word ogtn haa a 
varioty of significations according to its accentuation, or 
(more correctly) the musical intonation placed upon its 
two syllables, The failure to recognise this has Oflon 
caused this orisha to be confounded with tho rivor Ogun, 
and with the term oguwn, used ag a genoral torm for 
“ medicine,” usually in a bad sonse. 

Ogun is stated Lo have boen one of tho sons of Yomaja, 
80 that he is one of tho earlier deities, pro-existont to man, 
and not a deified human being, It is said that ho frst 
taught men to hunt and that ho indicated to thom tho 
trees which are spocially shored to himself. ‘Lheso aro 
the peregun (tho majestic sill-catton treo), tho ahoko 
(a troe, the flower of which is suckod for its juioo), and tho » 
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ator: (a tree of very beautiful appearance, remarkable for 
its elasticity, and from which bows are made), Ogun 
directed men to dig four holes before a tree and implant 
in them four wooden posts to support a platfo1m ox altar, 
on which his offerings wero to bo placed, Tho accom- 
panying photograph (taken by the writer in Abcokuta) 
shows one of these trees with four elephants’ jaws placed 
at its foot. ‘This shrino was doubtless dedicated as a 
thank-offoring by huntors after a successful elephant hunt. 
The chief sacrifice offered to Ogun (excopt human sacrifice 
offered before going to wax) is tho dog ; but fowls are also 
offored, with the usual accompaniment of palm-oil and 
lesser articlos of food. A proverb says, “an old dog must 
not be offored to Ogun,” tc. nothing inforior must be 
given to him. A dog’s head, or skull, is usually to be seen 
fastened up in every blacksmith’s shop, signifying that this 
sacrifice has been made. This must be renewed each year. 
Hunters in the African wilds carry their lives in their 
hands, consequently they are very particular in serving 
their gods. Before going on an expedition they usually 
offer sacrifices to Ogun and Oshosi (who is a lesser god of 
the chase), and also to H’shu, whom they consult as to their 
course of action. They kill a cock and pour out its 
blood to the evil deity. Tho writer saw this being done 
al midday one Sunday, as he was returning from taking 
service in a mission church in Abcokuta. ‘Two men, 
crouching ag low as possible al the roadside, their ankles, 
knees and hip-joints fully flexed, and their heads bent 
low, almost hid from viow their victim, which was held 
by one of them, whilo the other cut its throat and poured 
out the blood on the devil-stone. The dead fowl is then 
usually presented at the shrixfs of Ogun, and afterwards 
taken away and eaten, kola-nuts being presented to the 
orisha, Oshosi being an inferior deity has to be content 
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with roasted boans! In formor days, boforo going to war, 
a human sacrifico had to be offored to Ogun. ‘The victim's 
head was struck off upon the stool of Ogun, so that the 
blood gushed out upon it. This is more Lully described 
in a later chapter. 

Orishako.—Orisha Oko, contracted to Orishalo, is 
“ god of the farm,” ie. of agriculture, A bomplododicatod 
to him is to be found in almost ovory town, or village. 
He is particularly worshipped by womon and hag a numbor 
of priestesses. These really form a sgorel society of thoir 
own, and are so powerful, and so highly rospected, that 
no man dare injure, or offend, any of them, hey aro 
distinguished by wearing, stuck on lo tho middlo of tho 
forehead, a small vertical badgo, about J inch long and 
4 inch wide, half red and half while. Low this badgo 
is made, and how caused-sto tid pore is a secrot only 
known to the woarers, Should tho badgo beconie loose, 
it may be removed and eaten ; bub must on no account bo 
allowed to fall to the ground. 14 is accountod tho highest 
honour to have this priesthood in tho fumily, although 
the expense of initiation, and of maintaining tho worship, 
is very great. The initiation ceremony in cach cayo cosis 
from £40 to £50 (a large sum to a Yoruba). ‘tho writor 
knew one very well-Lo-do family which was brought to 
poverty through tho oxpenso of worshipping — this 
orisha. When once the iron staf has beon introduced 
into a family it camot be gob rid of! Tho offico is 
hereditary in tho family, bub not necosserily in 
the direct line. Whon a vacancy occurs Ifa is con« 
sulted and determinos who of the family is to become 
priestess. A woman in Abgokuta, who bolongol to this 
oult, gavo tho following account of how tho worship 
was introduced into her own family to # rolative of hors 
—at that time a schoolmaster, now a highly respouted 
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clorgyman—who was collecting information for the 
writer : 

Whon lwo women had @ quarrel, one would accuse the 
othor of wilcherall (ajc). Tho accused replied, “0 
dara! ¢ je k’'a lo si Lrawo,” te. “ Vory woll! Let us go 
to lrawo.” Tho accuser thon replied, “ Yos! lol us go!” 
‘This, as will bo seen, was a challonge to ono form of trial 
by ordeal, which must involve tho death of ono of the 
digpulants, ‘They then cach propared a calabash, scraped 
porfectly clean and, white, together with a sacrifice, and 
a present for the priost to whom they wore going. Lor 
somo days before sotting out they porambulated their own 
town, cach advortising her griovanco: “So-and-so accuses 
mo of boing a witch. If fam guilty, may Polo kill moe,” 
or “I accuse So-and-8o of boing a witch. If I am guilty 
may Polo Jail mo.” hoy then took their jourmoy io 
lrawo, the town sacred to the worship of Orishako. On 
arrival, they slated their caso to the priest and each 
presented to him her own calabash, togethor with tho 
prosont, hoy thon had to lie prostrate on tho earth 
for threo days, whilo tho priest was within the temple 
apparently consulting the god. On tho third day he ro- 
appoared and, us thoy still lay prostrate bofore him, swung 
over Licix heads a heavy iron club, chanting as he did so, 
Polo pa a; Polo jowo re—Polo pa a; Polo jowo re, i.e. 
“Polo kill hor ; Polo Jot hor go!” ole, Laving repeatod 
this invocation « sufliciont number of times, ho thon again 
rolired into the tomplo, and came forth a second timo, 
bearing in his hands the two calabashes, anderoturmod each 
to ils respective ownor, Whoreas thognside of each was 
perfectly while when commitjed to him, they now found 
on lifting tho lids that, while the one remained whito, the 
wholo of the interior of the olhor wags a job black, con- 
demning its owner as the guilly one. Tnglantly tho priest 
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slew thig unfortunate ono wilh tho iron alub, “ Polo.” 
The immocent party was not yel froo. Sho had to purchaso 
at a great cost, this iron club, which bocamo hor orisha, 
that is to say, sho bocamo its slavo, or in othor words, 
4 priostoss of Orishako. 

Bilis says correctly, “ An omblom of Orishe Oko is an 
iron rod and honey bees aro his mossongers.” Bub whon 
he goes on to say, “It is probably with roforonce to his 
phallic attributes that ho has tho titlo of Hni-duru—tho 
erech personage” (which Dennett copies from him)— 
he is certainly in error ; for tho correct translation of this 
term is “ hard person ” (a possible reforonco to his sovero 
administration of justico!). Znis person,” durw 
(always, and only) means “hard” or “ diffewlt.” Iillis 
confounds this latter word with duro, which moans “to 
stand,” ohiofly in the sense of halting or waiting, cg. 
duro de mi="* wait for mo.” 

The first and chief significance of Orishako is fortilily 
of the earth. He is the harvost-god, and is worshipped 
at the new moon. His annual “ harvest festival ’’ is ab 
the season when the new yams aro zipo. ‘This is a soason 
of rejoicing, and public processions and dancing tule placo 
in the streots, when, it is true, also that thero is a growl 
deal of open shamoless immorality. ho priosbessos, as 
brides of the orisha, aro allowed fro licence according 
to their own fancy ; but they avo not comunon proporty, 
as Hillis sooms to stato, and any man who insultod ono of 
them would do so at his poril. Tho lowor classos of peoplo 
would at this reason Lake advantago of the licence allowed, 
both at this festival and also that of tho othor furm-god, 
Oko, Ibis not necessary ig dotail, as some olhor wrilors 
have dono, the abominations of the hoathon in thogo 
semmi-religious tites. ‘Iho infamy of heathondom brandod 
on its face by the apostlo Paul in tho first chaptor of his 
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Tepistle lo tho Romans, is abundantly oxhibiled at certain 
times in Yoruba-land. ‘Iwo things may bo thankfully 
notod hero: first, that apart from those fostivals a strict 
morality is gonorally enforcod and practised ; secondly, 
that through Christian influonce, and now the rapid 
advance of European civilisation, & great restraint is 
being oxorcised in Uiogo matters. 

Shopono.—This god is called by Tillis, who is again 
followod by Dennott, “ Shankpanna,” but the name is 
Shopono (pronouncgd “ shaw-paw-naw.”) Ile is tho dis- 
ease smallpox personified, and is ono of the group of 
orishas which sprang from the body of Yemaja, ‘hore 
is, however, a myth showing him to bo of human origin.! 
Colonel Fillis tolls us in his Jywe-speakeng Peoples? that 
tho god of sinallpox is hy thom called Sopoton; from 
which ib appears possible that this cull was introduced 
from Dahomey, as Shango was from tho Nigor. ‘The name 
is possibly derived from shon ("to take by small quanti- 
ties "—a reference to the nature of tho skin eruption), 
pa (“to kill”), enta (“a person”), the three words being 
contracted to Shopono, i.e. “Ilo who kills people by 
littles.”” Ho is sometimes said to havo, as his companion 
and ationdant, Buku, who stranglos thoso who are 
attacked. Iillis gives a vory good description of him: 


Shankpanna [sic] is old and lame and is depicted as limping 
along with the aid of a stick, According to a myth, he has 
a wooden leg. One day, whon all the gods were assembled 
at tho palace of Obatala and were dancing and making merry, 
Shankpanna endeavoured 10 join in tho dance?” but owing to 
his deformity, stumbled and fell, All tho-gods and goddesses 
thereupon burst out Iaughing,gand Shankpanna in revengo 
strove to infect them with smallpox, but Obatala came to the 
rescue, and, seizing his spear, drove Shankpanna away, From 


1 Dennett. R. E.. Niger tan Studies, p. 231, 2 Op, cit, p, 62, 
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that day Shankpanna was forbidden to 
associate with the other gods, and he became 
an outcast, who has since lived in desolate 
and uninhabited tracts of the country. 


Consequontly wo find that shrinos 
and temples dedicated to him aro always 
away in the “ bush,” and at somo distance 
from the town, or hamlot, so as to koop 
him away from tho human abodos. 
Thero is also probably tho additional 
motive, that the priests of this god are 
glad to have secret, sheltered places 
wherein to work out their evil purposes. 
The diseago, or tho “ god,” is groatly 
dreaded and when an outbreak occurs 
these priests claim the property of all 
who dio from tho complaint, Their god 
has claimed the sufferer and all his posses- 
sions. ‘Lhe people are so terrified thet 
they will accept any terms, and pay 
almost any fine that tho priests imposo 
upon them as the prico of thoir mediation 
to induco the god to stay his afliicting 
hand. These priests make it thoir 
business to spread the diseaso. ‘Tho 
following materials can be found in the 
houge of every priost, or priostess, as 
emblems of the presence of this god, and 
(may we nob Bay ?) as stock-in-trado for 
spreading the distase. A calebash con- 
taining somo portion of the body of a 
victim of the disease, a pot of black 
liquid made with water from tho body of 


such victim, a vessel of black powder oa of Smallpox. 
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compounded with dried scabs, otc., from a sufferer, 
This liquid, or the powdor, is thrown at night into the 
entrance of dwollings of prospective victims! The 
emblem is a roughly carved stick as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration copiod from one in tho writer's 
possession, It is of hard wood, in length 10 inchos 
and about 1] inchos in diameter. It is purposely made 
in a rough fashion. 

Ibejii—Another prominont orisha is that of the 
“Twin-gods,”” Ibejt (from ibt=="‘ birth,” et=="' two ”’), 
It is romarkable that, in different paris of the country 
the birth of twins is rogardod, and troaied, from opposite 
points of view. In tho castern part of Yoruba-land, 
4.¢. the district of Ondo, and throughout the adjoining 
torritory of tho Nigor Dolla, it has always been demanded 
that twins should bo put to death as soon ag possible 
after birth. Dr. Nassau says, “in tho Gaboon country 
where thoy are welcomed it is nevertheless considorod 
necessary 10 have special ceromonics performed for the 
safety of their lives, or if they die, to provent further 
evil.” In contral and western Yoruba-land, e.g. Ibadan, 
Abeokuta, otc., such childron aro honoured, and accorded 
a cortain degreo of worship in thoir lifolime. Should 
one of them die, the mothor has a woodon image made to 
represont it, and caxrios this about with hor, washing and 
dvossing it, oven as tho living child, The cldor of twins 
always has the name Tatwo (to-aiye-wo=" 10 tasto the 
world ”') a8 boing the first to baste tho world ; tho younger 
is always called Kainde (Kehin-de—* To odo behind”), 
The orisha Ibeji is of course tho tutdtary deity of such 
children. Thero is a black spocies of monkey, which 
dwells chiefly in mangrovo bushes or near the soa and is 
very agile. It is sacred to this deity, and, although not 

+“ Adesola "—Nigerian Chronicle, Februmy 26, 1010, 
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itself an orisha, may havo offerings of fruit, made to il. 
It is ewo (taboo) to twins and their paronts, who thorofora 
may not kill i6, or eat ils flesh. Its namo is Mdun Dudu, 
or Edun oriokun, te. * black twin,” or “ soa-sido twin” 
(Bp. Crowther). hove is a notable tomplo to Tboji ab 
a place called Lrupo, situate on tho lagoon botivoon |agos 
and Badagry. All twins and paronts of twins aro supposed 
to make at least one pilgrimage to this shrine, Some of 
them como from a great distance to do so. ‘Tho accom 
panying photograph ! is taken from,images of tho ‘l'win- 
gods given to the writer, by » woman who had worshipped 
them until her conversion to Christianity. 

Obalofon is described as the “ god of the poace of tho 
kingdom.” Although not go well Inown as somo of tho 
others, lo is the possossor of considerable powor. Ifo is 
the only deity to which a human sacrifico was publicly 
offered during the poriod of the writor’s sojown in Abeo- 
kuta, Of this sacrifice an account is given in the chapter 
on “ Worship.” 


1 See Frontispiece, 


CHAPLER V 
THE OBJECTS OF BELIEF, THE ORISHAS (continued) 


MONG gods of somewhat less importance than 
those already described, the following may be 
noticed : 

Oke,—Oke (“ mountain ”) is the “ god of the hills,” 
and is worshipped by dwellers in rocky, or hilly country, 
Tle is feared hecause (if neglected) he is crodited with 
rolling down rocks on the dwwollings of those who have not 
been giving him worship and sacrifices. Should a severe 
landslip occur, this is equivalent to a demand for human 
sacrifice. ‘The fall of a boulder is a sure sign that he is 
needing somo attention or gift. His emblem is a stone, 
ox fragment of rock. ‘The most notable of his shrines is 
the sacred rock, Olumo, in Abeokuia. It contains a big 
cave wherein carly refugees from the slayo-raiders found 
a shelter, and around which, as their numbers increased, 
thoy built dwellings and formed new townships. The 
name Ohume (Olwa mo 0) signifies “The Lord built it,” 
Abeoluta means “ under-tho-rock,” this name boing given 
because of tho town’s position. ‘hero is a edition that, 
if ever the Wgbas (i.e. natives of Abegkuta) should be 
defeated in war they could r¢fixe into this cave, which 
would automatically close and keop them safe until all 
danger was past. Oko is regarded as the tntelary deity 
of the town of Ibadan, which ig builé on two hills. He 
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is a farm-god, secondary to Orishako, and similar orgies 
used to be practised at the annual festival of cach of these. 

Oshosi. — Oshosi, another child of Yomaja, is, as 
already mentioned, a secondary deily of huntors. Uo is 
a brother of Ogun, but seems to he exclusively a god of 
the chage. Ie dwells in tho forest and aids huntors by 
driving the game into thoir pitfalls and snares. To also 
protects his devotees from boing injured by Leasts of prey. 
He is represented in human form, armed with a bow. 

Aje-Shaluga. — This deity is tho god of wealth, 
although Eshu (the devil, who is nol an orisha) would 
seem to dispute that position with him. Bishop Crowthox 
gives us the proverb, ‘ Aje-Shaluga often passes by the 
first caravan (or person) as it comes to markeb, and loads 
the last with blessings,” i.e.“ the race is not always lo the 
swift.” 1 Another proverb says, “ Ile who when walking 
finds a cowrie is favoured by Aje-Shaluga.” Probably 
it would be more correct to describe him as the “ god of 
good luck.” ‘The large cowrio is his emblem. 

The word aje (high intonation), meaning “ money,” is 
not to be confounded (as by Dennett) with aje, “ wileh- 
craft,” nox with aje (middlo intonation) which signifies 
“trial by ordeal of water.” Aje-Shaluga, like Oko and 
Orishako, is a farm-god. Ilo is also tho god of colour. 
As the staple dye of the country is produced from tho 
indigo plant and the highly valued jurplo alari dye is also 
a vegetable product, ibis easy to sce why ho is a farmegod, 

Dada is tho god of vegetables, and also of now-lorn 
children. Hais reputod to be the first-born of the thirleon 
orishas who cama from the body of Yemaja. Tle is, then, 
“the god of natural prodyelion ” (Ellis). Ie is repro- 
sented by a calabash ornamentod with cowrie-shells, and 
surmounted with a ball of indigo. 

+ Grammar and Vocabulary, p, 21, 
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We notice now a group of water-deities, all more or less 
local : 

Olokun.—Okun is “sea,” or “ocean,” and Olokun 
ig therefore ‘ Ownor (or lord) of the sea.” Therefore his 
worship is seldom found, except on, or near, the coast. He 
is the god of fishermen and all who “ go down to the sea 

. . and do business in the great waters,” although the 
Africans haye no sca-going ships, but only canoos for 
coastwise work, which they handle with the greatest dex- 
terity, and in which the fishormen venture far out to soa, 
sometimes evon out of sight of land. There is always a 
more or less heavy ‘“‘surf” along tho West Coast, and 
nothing of the nature of a harbour for over 1000 miles 
between Sierra Leone and Lagos; consequently landing 
through the surf is always an exciting exporionce, and not 
infrequently highly dangorous. Olokun is not the soa 
ligelf, regarded as a god, but its prosiding deity. Io is 
supposed to be of human form, black in colour, and with 
long flowing hair. He is not solitary, but dwells in his 
palace beneath the waters, attondod by a multitude of 
lesser spirits of the sea, some in human shape, others fish- 
like. Whon rough seas are oxperienced and the surf is 
bad, “ Olokun is angry ” and must bo appoased by sacri- 
fices, usually animals; bué in prolonged rough weather 
human sacrifices havo beon offorod. vidences of these, 
evon after tho British Govornment was ostablishod in 
Lagos, havo boon found in that colony, victims being kid- 
napped, beheaded, and thrown into tho suf at night, by 
people of the Isaleko quartor. id 

Various mythical stories aro cwrent concerning 
Olokun. Ellis gives an inteypsting one—another of the 
several Deluge stories (which a well-known writer has 
said are ‘‘not to be found in Africa ”)—as follows : 

“Olokun, being enraged with mankind because of 
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their neglect of him, endeavoured to destroy all of thom, 
by overflowing tho Iand.t Ho had destroyed largo 
numbers when Obatala intorfered to save the romaindor, 
forced Olokun back to his palace, and bound him in seven 
iron chains until ho promisod to abandon his dosign.” 

The entrance to tho lagoon at Lagos (tho scaport of 
Yornba-land) being partially closod by a bar of sand (on 
which many vessels have been wrecked) is oraditod with 
having its own deity, a goddess namod Olokwn-su, or 
Elusu, she being a wile of Olokun, , Untiko hor husband 
sho is whito in colour, and, although of human shapo, is 
covered from her breasts to the hips with fish-seales. ‘l'ho 
fish of the bar ave sacred to how, so that if any luckless 
fishermen invade her domain sho upsets their canoes and 
drowns thom. She is supposed to dwoll in the bar, As 
the bar (which formerly was covered wilh water lo a 
depth of ten feet or so, whore the ehannol was doapost) 
has now beon dredged to allow deop-soa linors Lo enter the 
lagoon, it would be interesting ta know what has become 
of the goddess! Othor wives of Olokun aro Olosa, the 
lagoon-goddcss, and the river Sapoba, 

Olosa.—Lagos is an island situated in a lagoon, 
which is part of a notwork of wators, oxtonding cast and 
west for hundreds of miles, parallel with the ocern. "ho 
Ingoon (in Yoruba osa, pronouncad “ awesnh ’’) ia pro 
sided over by tho goddoss Olosa (“ ownor of the loon”), 
who, like Olokun, is a child of Yomaju.... Yomnju, 
wo havo seen, is goddess of waters gonorally, and especially 
of tho river Ogun, so that, as ils waters flow into tho 
lagoon, and on ixto tho ocean, tho matornal deity is minis 
tering to hor offspring. @losa is not ouly tho sister, buh 
algo tho chiof wifo of Olokun. Like her husband, she has 


: : : Tho fountaina of the great deep were broken up." Cenenin 
vii, 11. 
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long hair, Unlike her sister of iho harbour-bar, instead of 
keeping the fish as hor own, sho supplies them to her 
worshippers, end is thoreforo pro-eminontly a fishorman’s 
deity, ‘lemples in her honour aro placod along tho 
shores of the lagoon, whero offorings of fowls, shop, ete., 
avo laid down. As theso are dovoured by crocodiles, 
those reptiles avo called her messengers, and aro supposed 
to convoy to hor tho sacrifices, which thoy consumo, just 
agin tho caso of sacrifices inland the vultures which devour 
them aro regardod as eiye orisha, “tho orisha’s birds.” 
Certain crocodiles, distinguishod by particular marks, are 
specially vonorated and are accommodated with sheds, 
purposely erected for thom, and covored with roofs 
thatched with palm loaves, or grass. Offerings of food 
ave mado to thom evory filth day (Yoruba reckoning, 
which counts both tho lerminus a quo and tho lerminus ad 
quem: Wuropean reckoning would be “ overy four 
days"). Uillis says, “ many of thom becomo sulliciontly 
tamo to come for the offoring as soon as thoy see, or hoar, 
the worshippors gathoring on the bank.” ‘'Thoso must be 
exceptions. ‘Ihe writer's oxperionce is that both in the 
lagoon and in thorivers these ercalies arooxtromoly timid, 
and even when devouring food on a sandbank, forsule ib 
and slip back into the wator bhe moment & canoe appears, 

Oya.—Lhis goddoss has been montioned as the fwour- 
ile and most faithful wife of Shango. LIor name is the 
same as that of Lho great rivor Niger, oxcept that it is 
usual in the case of the latter to prefix tho word Odo, so 
that Odo-Oya is “ithe River of Oya.” Tb has heon sug- 
gested that on the death of her husband sho went norbh 
and wept so copiously that hog tears formod the original 
sourco of the xiver! She has a messongor, Ofefe (probably 
the game as Afefe, “a gentle breeze”), At Lokoro, near 
to Port Novo, there is a temple dedicalod to Oya, tho 
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image of which has cight heads surrounding tho chief 
head. This doubtless ropresonts tho splitting up of tha 
river to form ifs Delta, before flowing into tho ocvan, 

Oshun.—‘Lhe second of Shango’s tires rivor- wives is 
Osun (pronowneod “ Aw-shung”). ‘his rivey, rising in tho 
Tjesha country, flows from tho north, to tho eastward of 
Ibadan into tho lagoon. As in the caso of Olosa, tho 
lagoon goddess, Oshun likewiso has sacred crocodiles 
bearing special marks. Curiously enough, although this 
river is distant from Abeokuta, many of tho gbas 
worship Oshun, and may be seen wefting her distinctive 
necklace of transparent amber-coloured beads, 

Oba, has already beon montionod as tho third wifo of 
Shango. She is goddess of the river which benrs her name, 
flowing eastward of Ibadan towards the lagoon. 

Aroni.—'Lhis god is a wood-sprilo. Bishop Crowther 
calls him “a fairy, an elf supposed to havo but ono log.” 
He is also reported to have tho hoad and tho tail of a 
dog, but otherwise to be of human form. Lis dominion 
is the forest, and he seizes all whom ho meots. "hose wha 
endeavour to flee from him ho devours; but ho loves 
courageous persons, and, if a man facos him boldly, ho 
leads him to his abode in the thickest fastnosses of the 
forest, and entertains him as his guost for sevoral months, 
dwring which time ho initiates him into tho seorots of tho 
various plants, and toaches him thoir medicinal usos. 
When his studont has loarned all there is to bo learned, 
Avoni givos him a hair of hig own tail as his diploma in 
propf of his graduation in this school of modicine, and 
sonds him back tothe haunts of mon, ‘Cho murmuring of 
the wind through tho troos and tho whirling of dead Jeavos 
by the breozo are tokons of tho prosonco and energy of this 
deity. y 

Aja is the goddess of a similar character to Aroni, 
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but more bonoficent. Sho also carries porsons off into 
tho dopths of tho forost, and gives thom a courso of 
instruction in the medicinal valuo of herbs; but, unlike 
hor profossional byothor, she never harms anyone. Bishop 
Crowther describes her as “a fairy, said to 
» be of diminutive form, who carrics persons 
into tho wildornoss and instructs them in 
magio and all kinds of medicinos.” 

Oye is tho god of tho “ Harmattan,” a 
dry sixocco wind, which comes down from 
tho Shara cach morning at a certain season 
of the year, bearing a vory fine dust, which 
appears as amist until tho wind dies away, 
whon tho dust settles on ovorything and 
intense heat follows. ‘his god is supposed 
to live in a cave to tho north of Lorin, 
though some say that ho dwolls on tho 
mountain Igbeti, whore Blegba (or Eshu) 
is supposed to havo his habitation. 

Oshumare.—This doily is the rainbow, 
and is supposed to bo a great snake, dwel- 
ling within the earth, who comos up at 
times to drink water from tho sky. A 
vavioly of python, callod ere, is said to bo 
his mosgenger, and so is sacred to him. 
Gillis tells us that this god is also sacred 
to the Ewo-spowking tribes of Dahomey, 
Chiesa Stat, by whom ho is callod Anytewo. 

showing Bhd Osanyin is tho god of modicine, t.¢. 
oeeny™ vemedial physic. Ho is applied to in cases 
of sickness, so that his worship is vory general. His 
figuro is that of a bird placed’on an iron bar. ‘he chiofs 
have generally several staves, of ornamental metal. 
These are sent by tho hands of messengers to show thoir 
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authority. Ifa chiof wished for tho aid of tho writer in 
a cage of sickness, he would sond a trusted mossonger 
bearing one of fhose staves, and somotimos the pbalf 
would bo one which boro tho figuo of tho bird as 
mentioned above. Tho illustration is from a photograph 
of a metal staff actually sont on such an occasion. 

Olarosa is the tutolary doity of houses, Ho is 
represonted by a stick, or sword, and his spocial duty is to 
drive away those who practiso witcherafé and all kinds 
of evil spirits; and particularly to koop Mshu from 
entering in, . 

Olori-Merin.—The meaning of this namo is “tho ownor 
of four heads.” The figure is regarded as the protector 
of towns, and may he ropresonted morely by « hillock or 
artificial mound. A sacrifice used to be offored to it evory 
threo months of a new-born child only three or four days 
old. Tho mother had to be present, whilo ils throat was 
cut by a priest, who caught its blood in a calabash and 
placed it on tho top of the mound. Tho body was out 
into small pieces and buried in tho mound (lllis), Tho 
time of this cruol sacrifice was woll namod Jje-odun 
“Season of blood’), Tho four heads watchod the four 
doints of the compass or “ four winds,” from the lop of tho 
nound, and #0 progervod tho town from postilonco and 
rom war. ‘Tho figure had the foot and logs of a goat, and 
vas supposed sometimes to appoar al night in tho form of 
s sorpont. Donnolt rightly points out that Olori-Morin 
3“ nob in itself an orisha, but moroly a Juju (or ‘ Fotich’), 
eprosonting {ho four great orishas,” giving as hisauthorily 
ho Babalawo Olifiyan, 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE OBJECIS OF BELIEF. (C) THE SPIRITS OF THE 
DEAD 


MONG the Yorubas, as generally among the Weat 
A African nogro tribos, there are several forms 
of spirit-worship, which are all totally distinct 
from orisha-worship. ‘This has not boen sufficiently 
recognised by former writers and considerable confusion 
has resullod; eg. Dennett says, “ro, Oro, Egun, 
Egungun, and Eleko,! are all now orishas representing 
tho apirits of their ancestors,”"—whereas, as a matter 
of fact, none of them is an orisha, 

All the forms of worship comprised under this heading 
are concerned only with the “ ghosts,” or doparted 
spirits, of human beings. Repeated inquiries by the 
writor have all elicited the reply that none of them is an 
orisha. 

All these forms aro kept strictly secret from the women. 
When tho writer was in tho country, any woman known 
to have discovered the secret of the worship of Oro, 
Egungun, or Buku, was put to death without merey. 
For this reason, no missionary dared to publish any 
particulars of thoso things. It is dhly since British 
government was instituted ifrough the whole area, that 
it has become safo to publish them, Hach form, or cult, 


1 Nigerian Studies, p, 28, “ Wleko” is a mistake for Bluku, 
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is connected with a particular secret society, and ihe 
chief forms, as Oro in Abeokuta, Egungun in Ibadan, 
Eluku in Tjobu, ave connected with the executive govern- 
ment of the country. Besides having this influenco in 
the political sphore, they also oxercise their office in the 
social circle, when death ontors the family, and through 
their office not only is the body of the deccased interred, 
but his spirit is supposed to be escorted safely to the abode 
of the dead, and in this connection we find the worship 
of ancestors, to a limited oxtent. 

Oro.—The supreme power in the worship of tho 
spirits of the doad is Oro, especially among the Eghas, 
whose capital is Abeokuta. As in the case of many 
orishas, various conjectures have been made as to the 
meaning of the name. The simplest solution is the best, 
viz,: that the torm is onomatopeeic. The origin of this 
cult is obscure. There aro, of course, certain myths 
which are offered to the curious for their acceptance ; 
but none of them is worthy of much credenco. ‘Lhe 
simplest oxplanation, and perhaps iho most reliable, 
is that the Hausa people used the “ bull-roarer”’ 10 scare 
the birds away from their farms, and tho ingenious 
Yoruba adopted it as a form of spirit-worship., But 
it is, however, remarkable that wo find this instrument 
used in connection with spixit-worship in various countries 
of the world ; 1 but probably it is nowhere in such constant 
use as among the lgbas of Abeokula, where it is heard 
on most nights of the year, Tho instrumont as used by 
the Yorubas ig a wooden lath varying in size from 6 inches 
in length by ¢ inch broad to 2 foot, 6 inches in length by 
4 inches in breadth, Thq larger sizes aro genorally 


1 Dr, Andrew Lang, in Custom and Afyth, tolla ua il was used in 
Anciont Grecco, and thot it is so weed in Australia, Now Mexico, New 
Zealand and South Afrion. 
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somewhat oval in form, and slightly rounded on one side, 
whilo nearly flat on the other. Tho edgos are not serrated, 
nor (ag a rule) aro there any special marks, or dosigns, 
engraved on it, as in the case of the churinga of tho 
Australian aborigines. The lath is porfovated at one 
end, through which o string is passed, varying in length 
from 6 foot up to 10 yards. In tho caso of the small 
and the modium-sizod lath, or ‘ Oxo-stiok,” tho cord is 
attached at tho other ond to a somewhat flexiblo rod, or 
wand, 6 foot or more in length, so that the instrumont 
ig raised in the air when in uso. Tho cord of the large 
powerful ones is attached, at tho ond remote from the 
lath, to a ball of cloth, grass or string, which is held in 
the hands of tho oporator. ‘I'he small ingtrumont is 
called Isc (ic. “‘ wouble”) and tho large one Aghe (ic. 
“a sword’), signifying tho “ Lroublo” which Oro brings 
to ovil-doors, and tho ‘sword wherewith he bohoads 
criminals. ‘Iho small instrument gives a high, shrill 
note ; but the pitch can be made to vary greatly according 
to tho spocd at which it is mado to rovolve round the 
operator. ‘ho longth of tho cord also affects tho pitcl— 
the biggor the circlo doscribod, the doeper is the tono 
producod. It is impossiblo to realise, without having 
experionced it, how intonsoly weird and awo-inspiring a 
thing it is, to lie awalco in tho stillnoss of the night and to 
hear tho doop booming of a full-sized “ bull-roarey ” 
drawing noaro, witil at last the noise is doafoning in 
intonsity, and the air abovo and around ono’s dwelling 
scom to bo full of the agonised cries of a hest of doomed 
spirits, While tho small instrumont an be played by 
small boys, and in the prosoyt day is in some parts even 
so used as a toy, the whole strength of a most powerful 
and experienced man is required to swing the full-sized 
one, The writer has seen such a player, bent doublo, 
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the sweat pouring off him, aa he, describing a huge circle 
of which he was the centro, kept his body rotating by 
moving his feet with dancing stops, while he kept the 
“ Ovo ” revolving round him about 2 foot off the ground. 
Té is possible to swing tho instramont without producing 
any audible sound. Tho seoret of producing the note is 
that the lath must rotate on its own axis at the samo time 
that it is revolving in a circle. ‘This is offeotod by getting 
a twist on the string, which, once started, will bo main- 
tained automatically, The Oro-stick is correctly swung 
“ glockwise,” never (by & Yoruba) anti-clockwise. There 
is no warrant for the suggestion of Colonel Ellis that Ovo- 
worship is of @ phallic nature, or that tho instrument 
itself is a representation of this. Although Dennott 
follows the colonel in this opinion, he admits that ropeated 
inquiries on this point producod indignant denials from 
natives of the country. Those writers jump to thoix 
conclusion from tho fact that among cortain othor tribos 
(distinctly lower in tho sealo of civilisation) of West 
Africa, initiation of youths into similar socioties is con- 
nected with their arrival at tho ago of puborty. But tho 
Yorubas are distinctly highor, both intolloctually and 
morally, than tho surrounding nations, and (while it 
must be admitted that in cortain culls the grossor sido 
of heathenism is painfully ovidont) it is unjust, wafaix, 
wunecessary, and unseiontific to impute to them a degroo 
of degeneration to which othor tribes have fallen, but of 
which thoy thomselves deny tho oxporienco, 

The Powé? of Ore.—Whilo Oro may bo playod by a 
person of the malt sox, of any ago, ab stich timos as ho 
is allowed to bo “out,” thd namo alrictly bolongs to 
most powerful sccrei socioty, which is the oxeoulivo 
government of the Higbas. ‘The seat of government is in 
Abeokuta, of which tho hoad is the Alake, or King, noxt to 
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whom are three chiefs: the Niado, or “head civil- 
chief,” the Jaguna, or head “ war-chief ” and executioner, 
and the Mogeje, or “heir.” ‘he council, or senate, is 
Inown as the Ogboni, or “ eldors.”’ Those sit in council 
on all matters connected with the welfare of the town, 
and judge sorious cases of misdomeanour. Their session 
is accompanied by spirit-drinking and by drumming— 
the “ Ogboni drum.” Whon the members of the council 
are coming oul into the streot, tho ‘ Ogboni” note is 
sounded, and a loud-voiced crior proclaims a warning, 
“ He-e-e-pa! Ogboni!” whereupon all uninitiated men, 
and all women, flec into tho compounds, for if they en- 
countered the Ogboni they would be punished by beating, 
or fine, and somolimes (in olden times) even by death. 
The Ogboni council is closely connectod with Oro. If 
ilg members aro judging 9 criminal case and decide that 
the culprit is to be condemned to death, ho is “ handed 
over to Oro.” If mombeis of the Oro-guild are presoht, 
the note of the Ogboni-drum is thon and there changed 
to that of the Oro-drum, and the warning is given, “ Te- 
pal O-o-0-r0!" All women must instantly floo into 
the houses, for none may sce Oro, undor pain of death, 
Sufficient time having been given for the women to hide, 
the Oro-pariy comes out, playing its instrumont, and goes 
to the house of the condemned person to arrost him, 
To is thon lod out into tho bush, to bo put to death, which 
is said to be often aftor torriblo torture, ‘hore are 
certain groves sacred to Oro. No uninitiated person may 
ontor theso, under pain of doath. ‘ho exe®ution of the 
criminal takes place within ono of thoso groves by behead- 
ing. Tho fate of the criminaf is published 10 the world, 
as & warning to evil-doers, by his hoad being nailed to a 
tree in a market-placo, or some other public position— 
this is done at night, when none but the Oro-party see 
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the transaction. Ox, he is “ earried olf by Oro,” both 
body and soul, and neither the living man nor lus lifeloss 
corpse is ever seen again; bul his clothes, or part of 
them, may bo soon in a tree, where they have boen torn 
from him as Oro carriod him away through the air. This 
punishment is spiritual, as well as physical, for it in bo- 
lieved that the spirit of a dead person cannot gob safely 
to the reakns of the departed, until Lhe corpse is buried 
with due rites. Those who are thus punished become 
Eyu-Oro, 1.¢. “ slaves of Oxo,” perpetually restloss spirits, 

Oro may also be employed as andnstrument of banish. 
ment. If it is deemed nocessary to oxpel somo “‘ un- 
desirable” from the country and the way is nol oasy, 
the authorities pub tho matter into the hands of Oro. 
An ‘‘ Oro confinement ” is proclaimed for a stated poriod, 
During the timo that it provails, tho Oro parties surround 
the house of the individual and play their instruments, 
perhaps giving out also weird crics. ‘hey then con- 
duct him away to the bush.and “ his (?) voice ”’ is heard, 
fay off from the town. Ie is never scen again and is 
said to be“ banished by Oro”; nwon fi Orole ¢ nilu; tc. 
“ They with Oro drive him from the town.” 

As a general rulo, Oro may como out any night, 
between sungel and sunrise, Jor this roason, women 
dare not vonture out of doors in Abeokuta,! oxcopt in 
daylight, During the day ho may only come out in 
omorgencios, as noted above, to arrest any special 
criminal, or when a ‘ confinement” has beon ollicially 
proclaimod, ‘Uwico during the writer's gsojown in 
Abeokuts, © ‘‘nine-days’ confinement" was ordorad, 
Every house, that had any window looking on to the 
streot, had to have ovory such window covered by mats, 
and the door of every house, or compound, had to be kept 


1 Tho rule is not so strict in other parts of tho country. 
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clogod ; for no woman (wader pain of doath) might bo 
soon from the stroot, or bo able to seo into tho pbroot. 
When tho writor had loli the town, during ono of thoso 
confinomonts, for a journoy to tho furthor tutorioy, his 
child (undor ws year old) was Laken by the sonior nigsionary 
into tho stroot to “ soo Oro!” "Tho Oro party surrounded 
him and with tho groatost concorn domandod, “ Okonrin 
mi, tabi obirin?” 4c. “Tait man or woman?” “ What 
doos it muabior 2” said tho missionary, “ il is only a baby, 
undor a year old, and cannot take any notico, or romember 
what is said!"’ ‘Oh; but wo must know. Ifa woman, 
it musb dio.” ‘Ah, woll, do not distress yourselves, 
for it is a man!” “O dara! (‘It is good’) now wo 
aro satisfiod, and lo may sco Oro, sinco ho is a man!” 
Any woman who saw Oro played, or confessed that sho 
know how tho noigo was produced, wag in tho oldon days 
put to derxth without morey. But, if sho saw tho Oro- 
stick lying in a house, and, on boing asked what it was, 
yoplicd, ‘ Only a bit of wood; it is nothing moro,” she 
would probably oscapo. hose lengthy confinoments 
wore genorally ordored whon specially ovil deeds woro 
to be done, Aftor thoy were concluded, doad bodies 
would bo found in tho bush, victims of human sacrifice 
(nob publicly offered), or objects of tho vengeance of 
(probably) some porson, or porsous, in authority. ‘hoy 
wore also uscd in past yours to provide an opportunity 
of nonding away slavo-caravans, consisting of Lownspeoplo 
who had beon kidnappod by tho marauding bands (or 
“war-boys”) of tho chiofy of tho town. ‘l'ho so-called 
“inor-ibal wars ” wore kept up continually as an oxeuso 
for this kidnapping, and frequently chiols sob thoir war- 
boys to kidnap tho people of their own town whom they 
wore in office to protect. On one occasion a man from & 
neighbouring township, who had been thus kidnapped 
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and escapod, complained to tho chief. Sovoral chiols 
were sitting in council when this man’s oaso was hoard. 
“Who is tho man who caused you to bo caught?” ho 
was asked, “1 do not know him,” ho replied, * but they 
call hin M—~—” ‘Phe man thus uamed was one of thoxo 
hearing his caso! His fellow-chiofs smiled slighlly, but 
no reply was made. On ono occasion, this samo chiof 
had « large number of such captivos shat up waiting for 
an opporlimity to sell thom into slavery to another tribo 
(theix repuiod enemies), whon a groat fire broke oul, 
and his premises wore threatenod. *His sorvants beggod 
him to allow thogo victims to be brought out; but ho 
refused, and causod them all to perish, in ordor thal not 
ono should oscapo to testify against him, During theso 
confinements men aro to bo soon playing tho Oro-stiok 
(or “ bull-voaror ”) all ovor tho town, many of thom being 
more or loss drunk, and in addition to this tho Oro- 
king} and his wife (both being men) come out in slate, 
Tt will bo seon from tho accompanying photograph that, 
although they woar wooden masks, obc., the wholo person 
is not concealed, thus differing from tho Hguns, to bo 
described shortly. 

After tho death of any important person vory much 
“Oro ” is hoard a6 night, and after such a visil, or aftor 
an “ Oro confinomont,” ono or more trees will be soon, 
from which all tho branches havo boon cub off, and al 
tho top of the too a whito flag, or cloth, has boon placed, 
dn oases of spocinl importanco tho cloth is stwotchod from 
tho top of ono too to the top of another noar ab hand, 
Sometimes othor articles, such as mats, gin bottles, or 
demijohna, or old clothes, ave soon fastened be the slumps 
of tho branches. ‘his is called tho coromony of Oro 


+ Tho highost functionary of Oro in Abookute is tho Ologbo of 
Tjeun. Ologbo wignifics “ cat.” Soo tho illustration, p. 64, 
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payi, or Oro jegt (“ Oro kills the treo,” ov ‘ Oro oats the 
tros’’), Mvery loaf and ovory young shoot hag entirely 
disappearod from tho troc. Those are supposed to havo 
heon entirely oaton up by tho spirit of tho recontly 
docsased porson, who has now become deified. This 
coremony always takes placo at night, and is nover 
allowod to bo seen by any poison who has not beon 
initiated as a membor of tho secrob society of Oro, A 
provorb says, A ki ri ajeku Oro: ic. “No one evor soos 
that which is dovoured by Oro.” 2 Othor ceremonios 
connoctod with Oro-Forship aro (1) [gba Trane, a calabash 
coremony bo got a troublesome spiril (manes) oul of a 
dwolling-house, and (2) the Ipade coromony (originally 
connoctod specially with hunters) to romovo tho spirit, 
whose woru-out garmonts, cap, ole, aro romovod to a 
placo outside tho town, a clay figure of the decoasod 
sometimes being seb up with them.? 

Egungun, which is pronounced “* lh-gung-gung,” 
and frequontly contracted into Lgun, signifies ‘ bone,” 
or “skeloton,” An egun is supposed to be the spirit 
of a doveasod person, who has 1etburned to arth, Tt 
is absolutoly ossontial that not a singlo particle of the 
human form ghould bo visiblo ; fox, if this rulo is broken, 
tho man woaring the diess must dio (presumably as 
being an impostor !), and every woman progent mush 
hkewiso dic, In somo parts of tho country tho dross 
may bo mado of grass, and & wooden mask worn, ‘This 
is tho caso in tho Bonin country, whore thoro is a similar 
porformance callod Ovia. Tn tho Niger Doltn, thoso 


2 Colonel Mile says thet tho rock Olumo in Abeokuta is “ snored to 
O1o and nono may aseond it.” [bis tuo that much Oro-worship takes 
ploco on this rook; but the stalemont that none may ascond 1 ia not 
correct, ‘The Colonel was nover in Abcokula ; but tho writer lived thera 
and has ascended and cioased ovor the said 100k, 

3 Adosola,” Nigerian Chronle, Vol. 1, Nos, 40-42 (August 
Septombor, 1909). 
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figures aro called Maws, and aro gonerally entirely swathed 
in mats. But, as will be scon from the accompanying 
photo, taken by the writer in Abcokuta, in that town, 
and in Yoruba-land generally, the dress is made entirely of 
native cotton cloth, and mado up into ono gamont 
including tho headpiece, which has perforations in tho 
face, or veil, through which tho man within can seo out. 
An Egun invariably carries a whip, or long flexible wand, 
with which he drives people away. Iiguns may como out 
frecly in the daytime, and do so singly, or in small 
companies. ‘They wall, leap, dance tn grotesque fashion, 
and run after peoplo and frighten them. ‘They are 
generally attended by ono or more followers, in ordinary 
human form. ‘he Egun sometimes uttors strangd cries, 
and invariably talks a great deal, bul his speech is always 
in “ Hgun-voice,” which is of a doop ventriloquial tono. 
In all his antics, the gun has to be extromely careful 
not to touch any othor person, Should he do go ever so 
slightly (eg. if the wind caused his garment to barely 
touch the garment of any ordinary man, woman, or child) 
he would be put to death, together with the person 
(man or woman) whom he touched, or by whom ho was 
touched, and so also would ovory woman present. ‘Tho 
same ponaliy would be inflicted on him, if any accident 
to his dress during his ‘‘ dancing” revealed any portion 
of his body, whilo any woman was present. ‘The oxtreme 
jealousy with which tho secreb, that tho “ spirit” was only 
a man dressed up, was guarded is shown by tho following 
tivo incidonis : 

On ono ocension an Mgun who was dancing in Abeo- 
hula in tho prosonco of a crowd, which contained a 
large number of women, had the misfortuno to tear 
his clothes. Io was Killed, and ovory woman presont 
was taken and also put to doath. ‘the honor produced 
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by this ovont was so groab that Mgun-worship was nevor 
again pormittod in tho particular township whoro it 
ocourrod. 

At wother time, whon tho seaport of Lagos ulone 
was a British colony, and the rest of tho country ontirely 
undor native government, two Tiguns woro dancing 
in tho streots of Lagos, and somo troublo occurred for 
which they wore arrested and brought into tho court, 
‘tho presiding magistrate insisted that thoy should 
uncover thoir heads and show their faces. Among tho 
spoctalors in tho cGurt wore two girly from Abookuta, 
who, whon thoy rolurned homo, told their brothor, 
“ We aro no longor afraid of tho Bguns, for we havo seen 
and loarned what thoy aro,” stating how thoy had mado 
tho discovory. ‘ho brother (possibly fearing for his 
own safety if it wore discovered that ho knew and did 
nob roport this) informed tho chiefs and the two girls 
wore pul to dowth, 

‘tho Mgun-danco, howover, is regarded as a pioce of 
fun and is greatly enjoyed, corlainly by tho men, These 
“spirits,” having frightoued tho market womon from their 
slulls, help thomsolves (in thoir own porsons, or through 
thoir followors) lo tho commodilics oxposed for seule. 
thoy do not resont questioning, or even a modorato wnount 
of “ chatl”’ ; but no disvospoct nutst bo shown to thom by, 
or in tho pregonco of, womon, Ono morning tho Into 
Roy. 1. Harding was passing through a corlain Lownship 
and oncountorod an gun, who was cntartaining tho 
crowd, Lo suluted tho “ spirit,” J7 Tew owura o. 0 jt re ? 
ie.“ Good morning! Do you wake well?” ‘The égun 
foll into tho trap; giving tho customary reply, < dupe, 
i.e. “ Wo givo thanks!” ‘tho missionary, with a simile, 
suid bo Uno people, “ Spirits do not sloep 1’? Missionarios 
have always to act tactfully, striking the happy mean 
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between neodlessly offonding the people on tho one hand, 
and countonancing falso boliofs ou the other, so Lat whilo 
treating the Eguns with courtesy, as any othor person, 
and avoiding anything that might odengor tho life of 
any ono, it was ossontial to avoid any appearance of four 
of theso beings. Late ono afternoon, shortly hofore 
sunset, as the wriler and his wife wore coming along a 
narrow road, with e wall on tho right hand, and a henk of 
earth on tho loft, they mot an Hgun, behaving in a vory 
blustering manner. ‘hoy wore within 100 yards or so 
of their mission house, from the youmdah of which two 
of the native maids were looking on. ‘'hoso oxeluimed in 
terror, “ Ol! Missis will be killed.” It was nocossary 
4o go on, or tur back (as if in fear) aud endeavour Lo 
reach homo by a long dotowr, ‘he writor gaid, “ Show 
no fear, Wo will go straight on ; but bo oureful nob to 
touch him. He will givo way io us.’ When tho 
respective parties wore within whoul two yards of ough 
other, tho gun gracofully gab down on tho hank, ot tho 
left hand. Uho writor thanked him and gavo him w 
courteous salutation to which ho as courteously (bub in 
“ Tgun-voice ”) xopliod. Duo caro was, of courso, lakon 
to allow gufficiont space botwoon the ¢lothes of the 
“spirit? and tho oniwasz, tc, “ inissionary.” 

It will be recognised that whilo women may look on 
frodly ab Hgun porformancos thoy must bo (wb Jonsh 
apparently) in completo ignoranco of tho deceit practised 
on them. Not only nash they nob by sight, or boul, 
proyo that tho vision ix olor than a disombodiod spirit 5 
thoy must not oven Iaugh ab him, or show hin wy 
disvospoct, still loss say tlt ho is only wanauin disguise, 

Tn Juno of oach your tho Annual fun fostival is hold, 
for seven days. Lé is tho Yorubu “ All Suuls’? fostival, 
when mourning is repeated for all those who havo diod 
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during the last few years, Tgungun is specially poworlul 
in Ibadan, oven as Oro is in Abeokuta. 

Under cortain conditions tho Mgun need not bo drossed 
up; but this is only when ho is quite hidden from viow by 
other circumstances. A curious and uncommon oxamplo of 
this which the writor only onco oxporioncod was as follows : 

Tn 1894 thowriter and Mrs. Jarrow with bwo singlo lady 
missionaries (now reeruils (o tho mission) wero stationed 
at Kudeti, @ township in [badan. ‘hoir mission house 
was close bo tho boundary wall of a compound which also 
contained tho houses of a schoolmaster, a catechist, and 
the Rov. D. Olubi, an oldorly native clergyman, who had 
como to Ibadan from Abcokuta many years proviously 
with tho Rev, D. Tlindoror. Ono night, somowhore 
about midnight, tho missionaries were awakoned by an 
awful voico and appalling groans, which camo (apparently) 
from tho spot immediately below the windows of the 
mission house. ‘heir firsb thought, on awakening, was 
that some torriblo murdor must bo taking place and an 
appeal being mado for help; but the wrilor soon 
recognised the “ Mgui-voico ” and was ablo to mako out 
what was said, Ono of the young recruits confossod next 
morhing that she had beon torrifiod, foring Uhat a inad- 
man had oscaped and was tying to forco his way into tho 
mission house. ‘his nochuwual visilor was ronlly o 
“night-Ligun,” who took up a position under the wall of 
‘sy mission compound, just outside tho mission house, 

prolonding that ho was tho spivib of a man who 
yeon a friond and companion of Mr. Olupi in tho days 
3 hoathon condition in Abeokuta, now “procoodod to 
ute” him, oxpecting an answor in tho way of a prosont, 
‘idiculing and chafing him with having becomo 
ristian for tho sake of worldly advantage. This 
ided conversation was ag follows: (loudly, in Zgun- 
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voice), ‘ Olubi—Olubi—Olubi 1” (pause). Olubi-~ 8 
ku atijo!” (salutation, “afler a long absence {"-- 
several times repeated, with pauacs, interaporsod with 
fright{ul groans). “ Olubi! J haven't, seen you for u 
long time! Why don’t you mswormo ? You’ye dono & 
jolly good thing for yoursolf, haven't you 9 Mino thing to 
be an onighagho ” (i.e. "' & believer”), “ian’til? (Groans, 
ad ib, and pauses.) “ Why don't you answer me?” (/.¢ 
“Come out and give me a prosont?”)  Phis wont on for 
a considerable space of time, something botweon half 
an hour and an hour, until tho diseppdintod and disgustod 
“ spirit,” afler a final outbural of groans, rolired and wont 
back to “ spirit-land ” (or to his sleeping mat) ! 

There is in Lagos a similar gocioly Lo that of tho Wyu- 
ngun, called Adama-Orisha (adamu="' confusion,” “a 
mistaken view,” ov “heresy ”’) which seems to denote 
that this society can confound and overcame the orishas. 
The dress is not in one piece. Jt comprises a large gown, 
sewn native fashion with véry long and wido slooyes, a 
long while veil,and a broad-brimined hat, also an “Lopale, 
® piece of stuong cloth to rub the earth wilh, A spevial 
wand (whito) is carried which is construcled hollow, with 
innumerable cross bars within. Ibis partially (lod with 
seods, so thal, as tho wand is turned, or oven slightly 
agitated with oithor ond uppormoat, a woird, ruabliug soured 
is produced, which, of course, is bo bo regarded as bho voios 
of “spirits,” Somo think that this tdonn-Onishe is 
moroly a localised form of the Madu of Uebu, desoribod 
in tho following paragraph. 1b Lakes the form of a play 
and ils object is to lay the corpse (aud thoraby tho spiril) 
of a decoased porson. 

Eluku,—Jelulew is another seoret socioly eomocbod 
with spirit-worship, practised Lo some oxtont in Abevladta, 
bub with much loss frequency than Ore, or Mgr, 
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‘The veal home of Hluieu is the Tjebu country, where it 
possesses the same oxecutiye power as Oro in Abeokuta, 
and Jigun in Oyo and Ibadan ; honco the proverb, 


Oyo Velegun ; Egba Voloro ; Ijebu Valagemo, 


ae. “ Oyo has tho Egun cull; Egba has tho Oro cult; 
Tjebu has tho Agemo cult ””—Agemo boing a matorialised 
form of Buku. 

The name Eluku signifies “ You must beat him to 
doath,” in veferonce to its oxecutionary power in punishing 
criminals. Eluku oftly comos out at night, and is “ heard,” 
but not “seon,” excopt by the initiated; or by others 
at their peril. Groat socracy was formerly obsoryod 
concerning it, and the writer could got vory little informa- 
tion concerning this cull. One usually woll-informed and 
accurate inquirer into the roligion of his people said that 
Buku was “ oxtromoly wickod,” and so powerful that 
“evon Oro must go in if Winku comes out.” Othors 
say that Bluku must hidofrom Oro. Certain it is thab the 
tao were novor both heard at tho same timo. Waku 
announces his prosonce by a most unoarthly shrick somo- 
what sustained, which is producad by tho month of a 
highly-trainod porformor, some say “ hy means of a leat 
in tho mouth,” ag in tho caso of tho Calabar Mgbo. It 
can bo heard ata vory groal distance, ‘the psoudonymous 
writer, ‘ Adesola,’’ who has wrilton a sories of articles on 
Yoruba burial customs in the Nigerian Chroniele, says 
that “ Eluku is the Ovo of tho Tjohus,” that ib came from 
Trayo, and that its providing spirit, or deity, is doggondod 
from tho royal houso of Oniloiu, which is the state title 
of the monarch of Irayo. 

'Mho social office of Wluku (as of Oro and Lgun) is to 
conduct funoral ritos. Those are porformod on the third, 
seventh and fourteenth days after the doath. ho seventh 
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is the reat day. The coffin, with the corpso, or bones, of 
the decoased, or a bare plank to represent the same, is 
placed, an hour after sunsot, in a well-lighted compound, 
and tho spirit is invoked, and questions asked and 
answered about him. This chorus is sung: 
J'epo Vaiye of 
Bai jae Vorun, @ ko mo, 
Seve Puiyeo! 
Bai sere Vorun, a ko mo. 
that is: 
Eat richly in this world! * 
We know not whether there is eating in heaven, 
Do well in this world ! 
We know not whether there is well-doing in heaven, 


Sacrifices aro offered, the deccasod is again invoked, 
and responds (!} in tho loud ories of Eluku. On tho 
fourteenth day his shrine is fixed. 

The pohtical aspect of Eluku is prominent in the 
Annual Tostival. Late aé night his cries are hoard and 
& song sung which is most terrifying, doscribing tho doity 
in his office of exccutionor. But he blesses his worshippora 
in a verse writton in daotylio measuro, of which the 
translation is : 

My child, my child, long life to thee, 
Coupled with health | 
A parent thow’lt bo 

Of living sons and fruitful daughters, 


In tho Nigor Delta district thore is a similar socioty 
called Egho.! the members of which produced 4 similar 
wreirthly shriek to that of luku by moans of a loaf in the 
mouth, As in tho case of Oro and Eluku, womon and 
uninitiated mon must keop out of the way of Egho. 

Agemo.—Agemo is the materialised form of the Hluku 

1 Livingstone, Mary Slessor of Calabar, pp. 121, eto. 
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spirit of deceased parents or ancestors. Tho name 
signifios “‘ able to chango form,” and go is also the word 
for “a chameleon.” ‘Iho agemo is properly a ciroular 
object, about 8 feet in hoight, and with a radius of from 
18 10 24 inches. It is open at tho top ; but no inquisitive 
gazo is permitiod, as tho figuro is ontirely surrounded by 
old mon, who aro themselves enveloped in mats. It 
seldom issues out from its own grove. When it doos so, 
il plays and whirls itsolf about. Jivon chiefs do obeisance 
(dobale) to il, and womon (keoping a great way off) like- 
wiso prostrate themselves sideways (yinrinka), this being 
the African curtsoy. ‘Lhore is a feathered Agemo, known 
as the Ontwurwoury.t 

Abiku.—Abiku (from bi==“‘ to beget,” and ku=“ to 
die’) is connected with the death of childron who die 
hofore reaching tho age of puberty. As infant mortality 
is terribly high, this cult has groal influenco, ‘Tho term 
includes the spirits of those who dio in childhood, and, also, 
the class of ovil spivits which causes their death, Only 
one abil can tako possession of a child, TIo is checked 
by the jealousy of his follow-abikus, who only allow 
him to onler on condition that ho shares tho child’s food, 
ete., with them. The insatiable domands of theso outside 
spirils causo tho emaciation and ultimate doath of the 
child, ‘fo guard against this dangor, iron rings, waist 
bells, anklets and wristlets of beads, and othor charms 
ae put upon the young childron from their caries days.2 
Should these fail bo keep away tho abikus, outs are made in 
the child’s skin, and chillio poppers aro rubbed in to torture 
the ovil spirit out of tho child. Tr the evont of deaitfieing 
attributed 10 abiku the body was formorly thrown into 
the bush, or hacked to piccos to destroy tho ovil spirit. 

1 Nigaian Chronicle, Nos. 31 and 82 (June, 1000), 


* These charms aro acen on the arms of tho figures Iboji (see 
Frontispiece). 


CHAPTER VII 


THE OBJECTS OF BELIEY—THE DEVIL 


a 

HERE ig no orisha, properly so called, that is 
commonly worshipped by all Yoruba pagans. 
A man, or woman, may worship one, or any 
number of such deities, or, in a few cases (as previously 
mentioned), the individual may worship no orisha ; 
but all, without exception, believe in and pay at least 
some measure of worship, or reverence, to Eshu, ie. 
“the devil.” Although his worship is general throughout 
Yoruba-land, it is particularly cultivated in the Tjesha 
and Ondo districts, and in tho Benin country, and the 
tribes dwelling there have always been notod as the 
most wicked and cruel of all the Yoruba-speaking peoples. 
An Ijesha man, woll known to the writer, was named 

Eisu-to-sin, i.e. ‘‘ The devil is sufficient to worship.” 

The name Hshu comos from shu, “ to be (or become) 
dark,” and signifies “ darkness,’ or “the dark one,” 
tho “prince of darkness.” He is emphatically the 
suprome evil spirit, and (as such) is not taken into 
dwellinghounes ; but has his shrine in the street. In 
some form or other, he is represented at the ontrance to 
every town, compound, or house. A proverb says, “ Eshu 
ko wi twa; «a ko tle re si ata,” te. “ The devil has no 
character ; (therefore) hig house is made for him in the 
street," Another name by which he is frequently called 

85 Gos 
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is Elegbara, or Elegba, an ambiguous title, which may 
mean oifhor “ the ono who takes the body,” or “ the one 
who saves’; probably this name of double moaning is 
dosignedly given, so that whilo tho good meaning may 
pleaso the spirit himself the olhor may sorve to warn 
mankind. Bishop Crowthor in his Vocabulary simply 
gives as ils oquivalont “Satan, tho god of mischiof.” 
Bilis doseribos him as tho phallio god of the Yorubas ; 
but this is not sixictly correct, Somo forms of image made 
to represent him may appoar to support this idoa, but he 
may just as roliably bo callod tho “ god of woalth,” because 
his wooden imagos avo always adornod with sirings of 
cowrios, and cowriog (tho native currency) aro a constant 
offering 40 him (cf. Pluto among tho anciont Gxoeks). 
Ilo is roally tho doily of supromo wickodnoss in all its 
forms, and another of his titles oxprosses this, via. Buruha, 
an intonsoly omphatic word for “ wickod,” ox ‘ ovil *— 
buru (vorb)==" to bo bad,” buburu (adjectivo)=" bad”; 
but buruleu (buru and thu, “ death ”)=" wicked to death,” 
From this it is ovidont that tho worship of Bshu originated 
fvom fonr. Ifo was rogardod as the poworful spirit of 
ovil, ovor rondy to do mischiof, who must bo appoasod, 
and mado at Ioast non-malovolont towards his devotees. 
From this, howovor, it was not a vory dificult procoss to 
go further and seok to induco him to oxoreiso his groat 
power in bohalf of his worshippors, ‘Thus wo find that 
in practico, he is not only offered propitiatory saczificos, 
but ho is prayod to and offored gifts, to socuro his favour 
in conforring bonofits upon thoso who sorva him, 80 
far is this carried that it is somotimos said, “Anuto is 
a good Eishu and thero is a bad Hshu,” or “ Wshu i nob 
wholly bad,” i.e. ‘‘ not so black ag ho is painted |” 

Tho devil is reprosonied by imagos of different forms. 
(1) Tho correct and chief form apponrs to bo » simple 
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pillar of mud, slightly conical in form and adorned by 
three more or less rounded marks, or tho insertion of three 
shells instead. ‘This, if in the open streot, will be covered 
by a small shod thatched with ikin, or palm loaves. 
(2) The housohold Eshu must bo always of mud and in 
human form. Another form is made of wood and more or 
less human in form. ‘his is gonorally in a sitting position, 
with the hands resting on the knees, but sometimes sitting 
on its feet with flexed knees, FEllis says, " Blegba.. . 





Skotoh of a Common Mud Imago of Eshu. 


This imago is normally covered by a rude hut, ov at loast a roof 
of thatch, 


is always represented naked, soatod with his hands on his 
kneos, etc.,” but the fact is that he is not always so repre- 
sonted. ‘The photograph shown al page 80, taken by 
tho writer, shows him represonted by a woodon image, 
woaring a cloth covering his body, and adorned with strings 
of cowrio.shells, This ‘ devil-shrine ” was very noar to 
“the mission houso, It shows also cowrie shells which have 
been thrown down as an offering by passors-by, (8) Small 
woodon images are mado to represent this ovil deity, to 
which axe attachod leather loops, by which they may be 
carried when the owner is onajournoy, Two illustrations 
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are given of such, now in the writer's 
possession. (a) The first figure shows 
the devil in a knoeling posture, sup- 
porting with its hands breasts of a 
female iype, The idea oxpressed is 
that this deity gives nourishment, Ib 
is to bo noted that figuros of tho 
dovil aro always given hair dressed 
after the fashion of women. (Yoruba 
mon almost invariably shavo thoir 
heads or are closo~ cropped.) This 
might lead to the supposition that 
Eshu is regarded as a female person. 
age, or that thoro is a» malo and a 
female devil. The tauth is, however, 
that he is regarded as the one and 
only such being, and is always spolon 
of as “ho”; but this does not pre- 
eludo him from possessing certain 
feminino charactoristios, (b) The socond 
imago is a very small one, only 8 
inches in height; bub is of special 
intorost, on uecount of the markings 
engraved upon it, ‘This figure, below 
tho broast, is not of human form, but 
inorges into a square pillar, On ils 
lack and two sides is engraved a 
hoard precisely similar lo a Muham- 
medan writing tablet wuld) 
however, has nothing to do wititthe 
Islumic faith, bul is tho divining 
board used by the babalawo, or Tha 
priest, in consulting his deity. ‘hus 
(a) Innage of Eshu. it illustrates the connection between 
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Tfa (the oracle) and Eshu (the prince of darkness), who 
gave to Ifa the clue, by which he might find out and revoal 
the dark or hiddon things.) Again the numbor of lines on 
each side is symbolical, as wore the cowrie strings which 
formed tho necklace of the image. All numbers have sym- 
bolic meanings. Every odd number (excopt “one ”) has a 
bad moaning, and every oven numbor a good one. Now 
Eshu’s numbers are particularly five and soven, usually 
the latter, and so we find that the image had seven strings 





(b) Avother image of Eshu, 


of seven cowrics cach, Tho number of lines engraved on 
the sides are likewise all umeven numbors. This image 
was formerly placod on a mat at tho roadside, Some- 
timos Ushu is simply represented by a rough stone on which 
the blond -* cnerifices (e.g. fowls) is spilt, One such stone 
“js. n the writer’s possession, and ils former owner in giving 
it up to tho writer (on her conversion 40 Christianity) 
told him it was dedicated to Eshu and had been so used. 
Its surface is covered with old blood stains? Zshu, in 
1 Seo p. 37, ® Shown in the drawing on p. 93, 
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consequence of the bergain ho mado with Ife, recuives a 
portion of Lho sacrifices offered to the othor gods. Somo 
of tho blood, at loast, is poured oul to him (ag has boon 
notod in the cago of Ogun) bofore the victim is offered to 
tho particular orisha who is invokod. It is supposod 
that if ho is nob thus appeased with the first blood, 
he will prevent tho orisha to whom tho siterifico is offorad 
from accepting lho samo. ‘his is anothor indication 
thal Eshu stands apart {rom tho orishas and thal ho is 





Tho same image of Ushu (b), with shells romoyed to show 
CHgL iy ngs, 


rogardod as a boing superior bo thom in cunning and in 
powor, The special victims offered to Hsu for his own 
sacrifices are cocks, dogs, and he-goats. Tillis says thal 
on “very important occasions a human victix_is offored 
to him.” This may have boon tho case in oldon fies, 
but the wriler novor Imew of such being offored to 
Ushu. 

It is said that Eshu’s chiof place of abode is on a 
mountain, Zgbeti by name, supposed to bo situated noar 
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tho Nigor whore he has a largo palaco of brass, and 
kcops a large number of retainors, Ilis special functions 
aro, as we should expect, tho working out of Lis charactor. 
His chief attributes are mischief, cunning and might. 
As montioned above, ho is worshipped to propitiate and 
placate him towards the worshippor, His aid is also 
invoked in behalf of tho samo worshipper, and this may 
be for the bestowal of some gilt, through his powor, or 
for injury to the worshipper’s enemy. Again, because of 
his cunning and knowledgo, he is frequently consulted 
as to the ordinary affairs of daily lif. He can be con- 
sulled directly (without the aid of a babalawo) by his 
worshippers, with the saving of time and expense, and his 
answers are regarded as infallible. Sixteen cowrie shells 
axe used as the instruments of divination in this case. 
No Yoruba man or woman, having consulted Tshu, 
would dave fo disregard the answer given by the oracle. 
A simple sacrifico, comprising at Ieast palm-oil and very 
cold water, must bo offered bofore the cowrie shells are 
cast in divination, 
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MODES O¥ WORSHIP 


Hi pagan Yoruba is a vory religious porson. 
Mo yonders worship to his doity, ox doities, in 
various ways, both personally and in commu- 
nion with others, ‘Three days aller birth the new-born 
child is acknowledged by tho fathor as his own, and 
Ifa is consulted, through tho babalawo, and returns 
answor as to tho orisha that tho child is to worship, 
and the cwos, or prohibitions, that it is to observe.) 
This orisha then becomos tho tutclary god of the child 
to be worshipped by him throughout his life, foven 
days after tho birth of a giz], nino days aftor that of 
a boy, the babalawo comes again, offers a sacrifice to 
Tfa and to the Olori, or in-dwolling spirit of the 
child’s head (sco Chapter X.), sprinkles the child 
throo times with a water of purification and thrice pro- 
nounces its name. Tho fire in tho room is extinguished 
and its ombors carried out. Thus wo have a purification 
by sacrifice, water and firo, 
Prayer—The Yoruba heathen woll illustrates the 


desire for God divincly implantod i in tho huiiin Loar 


On rising from his sleeping mat in tho early morning, 
he will spoak to none and engage in no work until ho has 


+ A similar oustom is observed in tho Gaboun country (Nassau, 
Fetichism in Weat Africa, p. 78), 


s 
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first ‘saluted’ his orisha, thanking tho god for pro- 
tection and seeking his blessing for tho new day. Thus 
daily private prayer is practised. 

Tarly one morning, as the writer was travelling up 


cet 





4, 2 


Articles used in Idol-Worship. 


and 2 are bolls used in the wowship of the god Obatala, ‘Thoy ao made 
of sheot metal, bené as shown, and contain clappois. 

8 ia a Shango bell, made of two sheets of motel, welded together at the 
odges, thus forming a flattish oval with sharp cdgos. Tho bell 
has no olappor, but is struol by hand, 

4, Tho saciod atone of Shango, vory carefully ground, one sido being 
sharpened, ag shown. 

5, A dovil-stono, stained with tho blood of numenous sacrifices. Tho 

photogiapher has unfortunately placed this stono upside down, 
its baso boing uppormost. 


~* «tho river Ogun by canoe, he saw a woman come down 
to the waterside, and salute thesriver. Entering tho 
water until it covered her feot, she stood and recited 
prayers, then she advanced until her knees wero covered, 
and, successively, her hips and hor body up tho arm- 
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pils, reciting moro prayors ab cach sland. ‘Tho canoo 
rounding a bond of tho river sho was soon logt to view. 
Sho was doubtless a worshippor of Vomaja, tho goddoss 
of tho smd 1ivor, Mach orisha has its own appoiutod 
sacred day for worship. 1t is said that some have a weok 
of fivo days, and somo ® wook of sovontoen days. ‘lho 
Yorube wook is really, according to luropean reckoning, 
a wook of four days ; but the African includes tho first 
day of the now weok and go calls it a wook of fivo days. 
Hach day of this four-day wook is called by tho name of 
ono of tho greater deities, and is sacred to his worship. 
The usual ordor is : 


Awo (i.e, Seoret) = Ifa’s Day, 
Ogun == Ogun’s Day, 
Jakute == Shango’s Day. 
Obatala (or Orishalu) == Obatala’s Day. 


and each of theso deities in turn is said to bo worshippod 
* evory fifth day.’ Cortain of tho lesser doities may bo 
worshipped on tho same day as any of the greater ones. 
When one is said to bo worshipped on every “ sevon- 
toonth ” day (i.c. ovory sixteenth according to Buropoan 
reckoning) tho significance is that ho has one sacred day 
in evory four ‘ weeks,” 

Tho ritual of tho day inchides the offoring of tho 
proveribod sacrifices, and ofton processions, with nmusic 
and dancing, especially at the groat festivals, ‘lho 
dancing is of & slow measured typo, gonerally with 
symbolical steps, undulations and contorlions of the 
body. ‘Tho musical instruments aro usually” drumee— 
bells (of special pattern according Lo tho orisha), and 
ratilos. To the accompanimont of those instruments, 
native lyrics are sung in praiso of tho particular deity. 
Christian lyrics havo boon written in tho same slylo, 
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chiofly for ovangolistic purposes, the pootic style and tho 
accompanying melody being strictly African? 

Sacrifiee.—Tho principle of sacrifico has two sides, 
tho negative sido of self-donial, and tho positive side of 
offering, or oblation. Taboo in its religious aspect is 
a kind of negative saorifice, a real donial of self in deference 
to the wish, or docreo, of the deity. Tho Yoruba torm for 
this is Zwo (pronounced ‘‘Eh-waw”) and it holds a largo 
place in, and exercises absolute sway ovor, the life of every 
Yoruba heathen. Three days afler birth, the Ifa priest 
not only declares what orisha is to ye worshipped by the 
new-comer into the world, but also the four ewos which 
he must always observe, viz: (1) his own orisha (ic. 
he is forbidden to marry a woman whose orisha is the same 
as his own); (2) an animal ewo; (8) » vegetable ewo ; 
(4) an omen ewo (a rat, bird, or snake). These are his 
personal ewos, of which he may never eat, In times of 
sickness the patient often esteems it more urgent to 
find out his ewo in this disease than to receive the remedy. 
Thon again each orisha has its special ewos, i.e. things 
which must never be offered io it in sacrifice, nor be 
partaken of by its worshippors. 

Offerings in saorifico vary vory groatly. Kola-nuts 
nay be offered to every orisha, butin the case of Obatala, 
to whom evorylhing of a red colow is ewo (i.e. taboo), 
only tho white (or “ bitter”) kola may be offered. Tho 
ordinary (pink) kola is largely used for purposes of 
divination, but ils chief use is to symbolise friendship, 
or purification, after a quarrel or dispute. Tor this 
purpose the nub is split and partaken of by both (or all) 
parlies concerned, Partaking of,tle nut in common is 
a sacred act of communion. Lo say “we have split 
the kola” is to say “ the dispute is over and we have 

1 Seo Appondix C, p, 169. 
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become friends.” Offerings of cowrie sholls (currency) 
are constantly mado {to Hshu (Satan), Practically all 
kinds of food may ho offered in saerifien, and most kinds 
of living croatures, from reptiles up to man; bub among 
birds the vullwo (akala), tho turkey buzzard (gunugun), 
and tho groy parrot (afe) are ewo to all orishas ; the groon 
parrob (aganran), howevor, may bo offerod. Palm-oil 
accompanios many sacrifices, Sacrifices aro not offorod 
promiscuously, or haphazard, ‘Thora is a proseribod 
offering for oach special purpose, e.g. “ against doath in 
sicknoss—a sheep; dor longevily—a dog; for strongth 
to the body—a ram sheep and a cock; against loasos— 
a basket of eggs, most of which aro usually omployod with 
lenvos sacrod to Ila; against boing lied upon 1—domestio 
pigeons and palm-nut shells; against troublo and mis- 
fortuno—rais (i.e. bandicoots) ; against drought—oale 
orabs, from which water drops oach timo one makos a 
Joap ; against a flood from incossant rain, or for con- 
fusion of a plob—snatls ; againsl a firo-accident—a wild. 
hog or a duck, with difforont kinds of Ife loaves; for 
victory in timo of war—a ram sheep and an old cock 
together ; againsl the death of a vory young child—a hen 
that had had chickens ; bo bo pormittod to como to a title, 
and for tho dosiruction of a plot—a wild hog.” 2 

At tho offering of a special secrifico, the priost (baba. 
lawo) indicatos what is required. ‘Tho worshippors pros 
trato thomsolves, saying, Y'olo, tolokan, an abbroviation 
for Lotohun, emi ko se be mo, ic. “ Tb is onough ; never 
will I do so again.” ‘The priost intoreedes for the wor- 
shippors, and points out thoir humiliation and penitonco, 
Ho thon kills tho sacrifisial victim and pows out tho blood 
on tho ground. In some casos the head and onbrails 


z fwicl ie. “ slandered.” 
® Bishop James Johnson in Jain bibo Orisa. 
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are exposed lefore the temple in a shallow earthen vessel. 
Sometimes in response to the appeal of the priest, an 
audible angwer “ from the god!” is heard in a bird-like 
chirping, twittering voice. Tllis suggests that this is 
the work of a hidden confederate with a blade of grass 
in his mouth! The carcases of snorifices are disposed 
of in various ways. In the Zrapada (or Redemption 
Offering) the whole victim is burnt with fire, and, when 
consumed, the smouldering ashes are quenched with water 
and then inken out and deposited on a public road, as 
is the cage with all other offerings and gifts to Mshu.} 
Sometimes the victims are taken out of the town alive 
and “lost in the bush, being supposed to bear away 
the sin, guilt and trouble of the offerer which had been 
transferred to them.? Or (with a similar intent) they may 
be thrown into a river, or the sea (if offered to Olokun) 
or buried in the earth, Some sactifices (e.g. fowls offered 
to Ogun by hunters before starting on an expedition) 
ave consumed by the offerers, but the blood must be 
first poured out. In other cases, the blood of the victim 
is sprinkled ‘on the two side posts and on the lintel ”’ 
and on the door itself of tho worshipper’s house,? Some- 
limes the carcase of the viclim is thrown from priest to 
priest, from hand to hand, without being allowed to touch 
the ground. Sometimos the victims (especially young 
chickens) aro taken out lo some public road, and left 
to be devoured alive by beasts or birds of prey. Some- 
times, again, the blood of the victim is streaked upon the 
head of the offerer to signify that ho is the one for whom 
the propitiation is made.5 

1 Of, Israel's ‘“* Sin-oflering on Day of Atonement.” 

2 Cf, Teravl’s ‘‘ Sonpegoat,” * Of. The Teraclite Passover. 

4 CF, The Taraclite “ Heave Offering,” 3 


® Cf, ‘The Israelite Consecration of Priest and of Cleansed Leper 
(Loy, xiv.), 
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The supremo sacrifice of tho Yorubas is, of course, 
the human sacrifice, but the offering of human victims 
seems nover lo have prevailed among tho truo Yorubas 
and Egbas to tho appalling oxtent to which it was carriod 
by tho alliod tibos of Ondo and Bonin on tho cast, and 
tho noighbouring people of Dahomoy on tho wost. This 
was nob (as ono writer supposed) bocauso the Yoruba 
kings had less powor than those of tho peoples roforrod 
to; but was duo to tho fact that tho Bgbas and othor 
true Yorubas novor (as far as wo can trace) sank to such 
a low lovel of dogradlation as the others. ‘The practice 
did, howevor, provail to a considorable oxtont; but is 
now, owing to tho wholo country being undor tho British 
Govornmont, stristly forbiddon. In olden days thoro was 
an annual haskot sacrifice in Abookuta in which the 
victims, onclogod in baskots, woro cast down from a hoight 
and dospatchod by clubs. In times of groat urgonoy 
spocial hwnan sgacrificos wore offored to Shango, Ifa, 
Ogun, or corlain othor doitios. Such wore ofton offored 
soorotly at night, honco tho saying ‘tho night is bad.” 
A human victim used to bo offored annually to Hlogbara 
(je. Eshu, or “Satan ”) in Ondo, whoro (a8 mentioned 
above) dovil-worship is particularly strong. Captain 
Jobn Adams, writing at tho closeof the oightoonth century, 
says of Lagos : 

“ho horrid oustom of impaling alivo a young fomale 
to propitiato tho favour of the goddoss prosiding over the 
yainy soagon, that sho may fill tho horn of plenty, is 
practisod hero annually, ho immolation of tho victim 
» +. takos placo soon aftor the vornal oquinox, and 
along with her aro secrificod shoep and goats; which, 
togother with yams, hoads of maize and plantains, are 
hung on siekes on cach sido of hor. Tomales dostined 
to be thus destroyod are brought up for tho express 
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purpose in the king's, or cabocecr’s, seraglio, and it is 
said that thoiy minds have been so powerfully wrought 
upon by the fotish mon, that thoy proceed to the placo 
of execution with as much choorfulness as thoso infatuated 
Hindoo women who aro burnt with thoir husbands. One 
was impaled whilo I was at Lagos, but of course I did not 
witnoss tho coremony. T passed by whero her lifoloss 
body still remained on the stake a fow days afterwards,” 1 

The last public human sacrifice in Abeokuta was 
offered in 1891 to tho god Obalofon. Notice was given 
to the effect that this would take place, because “ the 
babalawog had beon warned by the oracle, that, if it 
were not offorod, throe disasters would happen, viz. : 
death among tho groat chiefs, drought through the failure 
of the usual rains, and a devastating scourge of locusts.” 
It was vemarkod that aftor the sacrifice had been offered 
each of there calamitios did ocour, A slave was pur- 
chasod who was to bocome tho victim, and was kept shut 
up for a week: or ten days boforo boing killod. The 
writer, with the native catochist of tho particular township 
and other nativo Christians, wont daily to tho chiofs and 
pooplo to endeavour to dissuado thom from thoir con- 
tomplatad cruelty. Tho chiofs said; “ Tho people are 
doterminod to havo it, and wo cannot provent it, We 
do not want it!” Tho people in tho streets and markot 
placos said, ‘‘ We do not want it. he chiofs axe detor- 
mined to havo it, and wo cannot prevont them!” Tho 
vietim during tho days of his incarcoration wag called 
by the honourablo title Olwwo,? and was allowed (accord- 
ing to tho usual custom) to have every wish of his fully 
gratified, oxeepting only liberty gnd life. On the day 


1 Ghetches taken dining Ton Voyages to Africa, Uetween the years 
1780 and 1800, pp. 26, 26, 
8 A title givon to a ruler of the country. 
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immediately preceding his death, he was takon in pro- 
cession round the township, made much of, and allowed 
to gratify his every desire. On the fatal day he was 
brought out and publicly clubbed to death, The body 
was then tossed about, kicked, mocked and abused ; 
but afterwards worshipped as an orisha. Some of tho 
tribes believo that the victim of a human sacrifice will 
(by way of compensation) be reborn and become a king. 
Bishop Johnson tells us of the human victim, that ‘ he 
is commonly lod and paraded through tho streets of tho 
town or cily of tha sovereign who would sacrifice him 
for the well-being of his govornment and of every family 
and individual under it, in ordor that he may carry off 
the sin, guilt, misfortune and death of every one without 
excoption, Aghos and chalk would bo employed to hide 
his identity by tho ono being thrown freely over his hoad 
and his faco painted with the latter, whilst individuals 
would often rush out of their houses to lay their hands 
upon him that they might thus transfer to him their 
sin, guilt, trouble and doath, This dono, he is taken 
through a temporary sacred shed of palm and other 
tree branches and especially of the formor, the Lgbodu, 
and to its first division whore many persons might follow 
him, and throug) a second where only the chiofs and other 
very important persons might escort and accompany him, 
and to a third whoro only the Babalawo and hip assistant, 
the Ajigbona aro pormitled to entor with him. Horo, 
after ho himself has given out or startod his last song, 
which is to bo takon up by the largo assombly of people, 
who havo heon wailing bo hour his last word, or his last 
groan, his head is taken off and his blood offered to the 
gods, The announcemont of his last word, or his last 
groan, heard and taken up by the poople, would be a 
signal for joy, gladness and thanksgiving, and for drum 
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beating and dancing, as an expression of their gratification, 
because their sacrifice has been accepted, the divine 
wrath is appeased and the prospect of prosperity or 
inoreased prosperity assured.” 

The moro usual method of oxecution in these cases 
was by bohoading ; but the writer was told that in the 
instance ho personally oxporioncod (but did not go to 
witness) tho victim was clubbed. In the case of human 
victims offered 10 Ogun, before a war expedition, it was 
regarded as essential (in ordor that the sacrifice might be 
effectual) that the leaders should take the field before 
the body became offensive. When a buman victim was 
offered to the devil, in oldon days, his entrails were ex- 
posed before the temple, or shrine, and his body suspended 
from a tree, or scaffolding of poles. 

Other instances of human sacrifice are in the case of 
twin-children and also of those who cut their upper 
teeth first,’ which before tho British occupation was 
 oairiod on at Now Kalabar ag in Aboh and Old Kalabar. 
Even as lato as 1856 an albino child was sacrificed, at 
the bar of tho first-named rivor, to the shark, who was 
up to a late period the juju of this country.” 2 

Cannibalism,—here is no record of cannibalism of 
a goneral typo among the Yorubas, although a neigh- 
bouring tribo dwelling on the shores of tho lagoon has 
praotisod it, ond it was formorly very common on the 
Jowor Nigor. ‘“ During the year 1859 human flesh was 
oxposod for sale as butchers’ meat in the market at 
Duko Lown, Old Kalabar.”3 But there is a practice 
which obtains among those people, which is of the 

1 Dx, David Livingstone records a similar @ustom among the Bakaa 
ond paeweing of South Africa, —Missionary Pyavels and Researches, 


p. 677, , 
al, J. Uutchinson, Zen Years’ Wanderings among the Ethiopians, 
London, 1861, pp. 46 seg. 
8 '}, J, Kutobinson, op, cit. p. 60, 
q 
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charactor of cannibalisin and may be rogardod as a brane) 
of thoir roligious bolicf and practice. Illis tells us that 
tho “ Priosts of Ogun usually tako out tho hoarts of 
human vielimns (offered to their god in sacrifice. —S. 8. 1), 
which aro dried, roduced to powder, thon mixed with 
rum, and sold to porsons who wish to bo endowed with 
grout courege and who drink the mixture. ‘The reason 
of this is that tho howl is boliovod to bo tho scab of 
courago and lo inhorently possess that quality; and 
that whon tho heart is dovoured and swallowed tho 
quality with which it is imputed is also taken into tho 
system.” Whon tho writor was in Abcokuta, on tho 
death of a king his heart was takon out and had to bo 
oaton by his successor, Also the hoad of tho doccasod 
monarch was preserved and had to be worshipped by 
tho new ruler. Tho reason givon by tho Nigor Tribes 
for justification of thoir practice of oxling thoix onemios 
was that it gave them additional courago, ELluman 
sacrifices were gonorally only offered by chiofs of tho 
highost rank, and this at the instigation of the priests 
and “in behalf of the town, governmont, or pooplo.” 

Ordinary sacrifices may be offered for and by any 
private person, or a particular family, or a township, 
ox tho whole eily, or country, in tho namo of its rulor or 
rulovs. 

A family sacrifice is #bo Agbole (sacrifico of Lhe houschold), 

A township sacrifice is bo Tyboro (sacrifice of the opon 


alreet), 
A oily sacrifice is bo Agbale (sacrifice of sweeping tho 
town), 


or Zbo Obe (sqprifice of tho king), 
Wo find, thonethat tho threo main aspects of sacrifice 


are all represented in tho Yoruba system : 
(1) Food offered to tho god—a “ Irco-will offoring.” 
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(2) Food shared with tho god—the “ sacramental 
meal,” or “ communion” : 

(a) simply foasting on the victim ; or 

(b) “cating tho god”! as when the now king cats 

his prodecossor’s heart to rocoive thereby his 
divinity. 

(8) Propitiation for sin committed; not so much to 
removo guill (as such), bul to placate an offended doity 
and avert his threatencd vengeance. 

Priesthood—Ihe Yoruba priesthood has been re- 
garded as comprising threo distinct ordéys : 

The first order, and by fax the most important and in- 
fluential, is that of the Babalawos, or priests of Ifa; and 
these are of various grades: the Olwvo, who is senior 
and chicf, and whose directions must be obeyed by all 
tho others, with the Ajigbona as his chiof assistant, 
especially on great occasions (eg. tho offering of a great 
sacrifice) ; tho Odofin, next in rank 10 the Ohuvo, who 
acts for him in his absence ; the Aro who is third in rank, 
and acts in place of his two seniors, when both ate absent ; 
tho Asare Pawo, the messenger who calls assemblies and 
propares tho placo of worship; the Asawo, deputy to the 
lash named. An Apetedt, ov Hsu, or Awayo, is woman, 
who is rogardod as the wife of Oruwumila himself, and who 
may bo in reality oithor a Babalawo’s wife, or the wife 
of unyono for whom a sacrifice is to be offered and who is 
always oxpectod to give assistance at it, An Aworo ig 
& chiof ministor dovoted to a particular orisha and to 
him portaing the duty of putting to doath the victim of 
a humen sacrifico, 

Ellis gives as a second rank of tho Syst order of priest- 
hood, priosts of the meclical orishasy Osankin? and 


1 Frazor, Zhe Golden Bough. On tho whole subject see Jevons’ 
Introduction to the Iistory of Religion, Chaps. XI. and XIE, 
® Also spelt Osanyin, 
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Aront; and as the third rank of tho same order those 
who serve Obatale and Oduduc, All of the above wear 
white clothes, oxcopt tho priests of Ifa at Ife, who wear 
light blue. Tho marks of office of a Babalawo aro o 
wristlet of palm fibro, or of variously coloured beads 
round tho left wrist, and a cow's, or bullock’s, tail, which 
he always carrios wilh him, and a sacred staff of any ono 
of four forms. 

Tho Second Order (according to Dlhis) includes in 
its first rank the priests of Shango, tho Ont-Shango and 
tho Magbas. Tho special badgo is a nocklace of black, 
red, and whito beads. Ono of rod and white only may be 
worn by any Shango worshippors. The second rank of 
this order comprises the priests of all other orishas except 
Orishako. Those consecrated to Ogun woar an iron 
bracolot on tho loft arm, and to Oshun, brass armlets and 
anklets. Oshun’s nocklaco is of transparent ambor- 
coloured beads. 

Tho Third Ordor, again, has two ranks, tho first being 
tho priosthood (male and female) of Orishako, and the 
second tho priests of demi-gods and deified mon, ‘haso 
latter may havo a small whito mark on tho forehond. 

Tho priestessos of Orishako, as has beon previously 
statod, wour a spocial vortical badgo of rod and whito in 
tho middlo of tho forohoad. 'Phoso priestousos aro treated 
with tho groatest respoct, far more (vory ofton) than thet 
given to malo priosts. Jn Whydah, on tho Dahorian 
const, young girls aro dedicated to tho worship of tho 
sorpont and are called “ brides of the serpent,” ‘Choy 
havo figuros of flowers and of animals burnt into their skin, 

Tho duties ofetho priesthood aro threolold, vine: 
to ack as mediajors in offoring sacrifices; to practise 
divination—whether by palin-nutis or drawing lots; to 
conduct trials by ordoal. 
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Temples and Shrines,—These vary ‘in importance, 
from enclosed temples, with attached priests and 
priestesses, to a tiny space with a small image over which 
is erected a frail roof of thatch, the sides being quite 
open, ‘Tho temples were not open to any Christian 
missionary, or teacher; indeed the writer was told that 
any Christian man would enter some only at ihe peril 
of hig life, In the streets of Abeokuta and Ibadan, 
great numbers of small idol-houses are met with. 
Ordinarily the temple is o cironlar mud hut thatched 
with grass, or palm leaves, the interia being painted in 
the colours sacred to the particular god. The doors, 
shubtors, posts and eaves are rudely carved. Shrines are 
open to the sixveet and any passers-by may show devo- 
tion to the deities represented. 

Groves.—These are to be met with in Abeokuta, or 
any other large town, where there is plenty of ‘thick 
bush; but most of the worst ones are away from the 
towns, tight out in “ the hush,” properly so called. It 
ono follows a small footpath leading into “bush” (i.e. 
thick, wild “ sorub ”) he will probably come to a warning 
tostop. ‘The path, shut in on both sides by thick bushes, 
will lead to, and through, a narrow entrance, which haying 
no door or gato, has one or more palm-fronds stretched 
across it. This is called a Mariwo,! and is a sign that 
it is u sacred spot and no uninitiated porson may pass the 
pohn-branch, under pain of severe penalty—probably 
doriure and death, ‘Theroig, as a rule, no human guardian 
on duly ; but the pagan Yoruba would fear the curse of 
tho deity if ho passed tho palm-barrier. Should any 
unauthorised person dare to inude,gind be caught in the 
act, ho would find himself in for serioys trouble! These 
groves are frequently designated ‘Igboro, ie. Igbo-oro, 


1 Bfariwo means “ Don’t pry into secrets,” 
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“bush of Oro,” indicating tho form of spirit-worship 
practised thore. Oro is sometimes played in the day- 
time, even whon no confinomont has heen ordored, but 
it must bo confined to these groves. In them havo beon 
practisod torriblo forms of torture and death on those 
who have beon condomnod and “ bandod over to Oro.” 
Othors, again, are dedicated lo Mluku, Hgun, Ogun, and 
other doilics, for their secret worship. 

Images, or Idols, may bo classifiod as public and 
private, Public idols avo those in tho tomplos and shrines 
which aro available for tho worship of all who desire to 
ronder it. Privato idols avo those of tho particular 
family or individual. Tn a certain part of the hougo, or 
compound, will bo scon ono or moro fixed images to which 
dovotion is daily paid by tho inmates, ‘hose aro fro- 
quently on the wall at tho back of tho voranda which 
facos tho opon courtyard of the compound.  Orishas 
gonorally are not Laken into dwolling-houses ; but Shango 
and Oya aro oxcoptions lo this rulo. Thoro are uso tho 
small portablo images, gonorally of wood, which tho 
worshipper can take with him when ho leaves homo. 
hese correspond io tho Somitio “ teraphim.” ho 
imagos of tho tutolary doitics of particular individuals 
are destroyed on thio death of thoso porsons, sinco the 
“ounadian angol”’ is supposod to huve loft thom and 
thoy aro no longor spiril-inhabiled, bub aro morely 
“common wood.” 

Death and Burial Customs—'lhoso may bo noted 
hex, as Lhoy aro a form of worship, viz. : the beatification 
of ancestors, On the doath of tho head of m family, or 
any othor porson af importance, the watching relatives 
al once bicak gut into most distresslul wailing and 
lamentations, Thoy rush Gut into tho stroot, erying 
aloud, Hpali! Orel! Babawa lo Poni al Babe toa lia 
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moal Awakonol Eyal Orot—ie. “ Alas!!! Oxo ll” 
(i.e. “Torment!” or invocation of “ Oro,” the spirit of 
doath). ‘ Our father has gone to-day !* It is our father 
we aro seeking! Wocannol find hin—<Alas! Oro! ”— 
“Tgo tothe market. Hoisnot thore !—I go to the streets. 
He ig not thera !—I go to iho house, Ho is not there !— 
Never moro shall I see him,” etc., ete. 

The body is carofully washed by the mourning 
relatives, and all hair shavod off. It is then rubbed all 
over with camwood and water. (This wood is white, 
but turns red on exposure to the _ The body, having 
beon clothed in its best garments, is then laid on a mat-— 
tho only bed known to a Yoruba. The fect are brought 
togethor and the great toes tied to each other, the hands 
being placed on the chest and the thumbs likewise tied. 
The mouth and nose are pluggod with cotton-wool and 
each of the children of tho departed ono covors the body 
with a fino cloth. 

Friends and neighbours are now invited to come and 
take part in mourning for the deceased, and in comforting 
dhe sorrowing relatives. The body is watched day and 
night, Jamps being kept burning {o dispol the darlmess. 
Tho body is fanned by a young rolativo. If there is a 
grandchild whose mother is the deccased’s daughter, it is 
tho office of this littlo one to wield tho fan, As the watch- 
ing and mourning go on night and day, the funeral feast 
is continually kopt up. Amplo food is provided for the 
gnosis, and continual supplies of drink, native beor, palm 
wino, and trade gin and rum, are frooly indulged in ; but 
not by tho chiof moumers, who romain shut up in a 
neighbouring aparlinont. ‘Cho beating of drums is kept 
up Mmosl continuously, and this fasting and drumming 
is maintained, in tho cage of any p8rson of importance, 
for a full wook. Jf tho docoaged hag a married daughter, 
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her husband is responsible for the digging of the grave, 
which has from time immemorial always beon in the house 
of the departed.’ Tho floor of tho native houses is of 
beaten mud, which is kopt in condition by being rnbbed 
ovor evory week with horse-dung and water. The grave 
having beon dug, with tho assistance of a numbor of 
helpors, a sheep or goat is purchased (at tho expense of 
the deceasod’s childzen) and, the body having beon laid 
in the grave, the animal to ho sacrificed is killed over it, 
go that ils blood falls upon the corpse. hen tho sons and 
daughtors weep over tho opon grave so that thoir toars 
likewiso fall upon if. 'Lhoy also oxpross good wishos to 
tho deceased, “ May you arrive in peace —‘ May you 
not stray from the right path,” ete. The gravo, which 
is usually vory shallow, is thon filled in, 

Tho oxpenso of these funerals is vory groat and often 
leads 19 the imporverishmont of the wholo family, ao much 
so that tho mournors will sell themselyos into slavory, 
or pawn their childven as slaves, in order to provide a 
great funeral, his is not ontirely duo lo a fooling of 
pride, but to show due reverenco to tho deceased, for it, 
is belioved that tho soul of the dead cannot attain to the 
yealms of departed spirits, unless and wntil tho body is 
duly and respectably buried ; ollorwiso it wanders about, 
or hovors near tho body, in terrible restlosmosy, 

‘Tho burial of porsons of importance lias boou from of 
old tho prorogative of the Ogbont society, Chis ia the 
sonatorial court of tho town, or district, und ils powor is 
so great that even the king and head chiefs daro not go 
against it, Tb is ono of tho leading soeret societies, or 
guilds, of the country and any froo man may he iniliatod 
asa kind of honorary membor ; bub this doos not entitle 
him to sit in the sonale.> Toelhis society, and lo any 
others of which a man may bo a member, very heavy feos 
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have to be paid on his burial, ostensibly that they may 
make adequate efuiu, or propitiatory sacrifices. ‘‘ Adesola’’ 
(the pseudonymous writer on buriaf customs in the 
Nigerian Chronicle) says: “There is no native but belongs 
to one or another of these guilds. Some belong to several 
and a man’s rank is estimated according to the guild, or 
guilds, to which he belongs. Whatever amount remains 
after the necossary expenses are madgis distributed among 
the members, and every individual is given a portion, 
however small, in proportion to his status. The enjoy- 
ment of this benefit is regarded as ope accumulated debt 
for evory individual, and imposes an obligation upon their 
children to make similar contributions to the guild towards 
their paronts’ funerals at their deaths. . . .” The “ song 
repeated at funerals is to keep them always in recollection 
ofthis fact, This expense is always heaviest in connection 
with the Ogboni society. This is both a political, social, 
and secret society. In fact it is the king’s chief consulta- 
tive chamber in all matters, and its principal members 
form the cabinet. They lay the corpse with full masonic 
atites. Tn their passage to and from the house of mourn- 
ing, thoy sound alarms with their slate drums of various 
height and sounds so that every woman, or uninitiated 
man, might flec from thoir presence, either in the street or 
in the house of mourning... . Tho mombers aye some- 
times called Oshogbo, which is the Ljebu name for this 
society. A fow olderly women are always admitted and 
these axe gonerally distinguished from others by having 
cortain colton slrings (okw!) tied round their wrists ; 
such wonien avo supposed to bo for ever precluded from 
inuriage.” 
‘Po comfort the mournors, and’ especially to confirm 
tho womon in the belief that tlhe soul’lives after death and 
goos 10 the abode of spirits, the aid of the Hgun and Oro 
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socioties is callod,in, While tho mouming rolativos aro 
all assombled, a porson who acts as Iyun lies hidden in 
an adjoining vodm. Presently ono of the mourors 
strikes on the ground thrico and cries out, Baba, baba, 
babaf Da mi Vohun! ic. “ Vathor, father, fathor ! 
Angwer me!” ... irom tho adjoining room comos an 
answor in “ gun-voico” (vontriloquial), and all are 
comforted and fillod with joy, on tho supposition that tho 
spirit of the docoased, although unsoon, is indood present 
with thom. Lood having been placed by tho women in 
the Egun’s room (he paving concealed himself, or departed) 
aftor ho has answorad, cach guest in urn goes in and holps 
himeolf, thus porforming an act of communion with tho 
docensed, ‘Tho Men doos not woar his dress while con- 
coalod in tho room; but, should ho dosire to come out 
and join in the Lostivitios, ho dons it and will thon spoak 
as, aid.state himsolf to be, the spizit of tho one who is boing 
moumed, guns going thus into the strool claim lo have 
come from heaven, and to he thorefore entitled to rospoct 
and to froe-will offorings from tho people. Somo days 
aftor the luvial an gun comos ab aight ond calls owt tho, 
name of the decoasod; and, aflor furthor days havo 
passed, ho comes in tho daytimo, accompaniod by 
followors, and proccods to the house of tho deceased, where 
hoe reports that lo has safely reachod tho spirit-world 
and is well and happy. In response to this good nows ho 
is provided with food, mun, and palm-wino, of which ho 
partakes in private, sinco spirils nish not be soon to oab ! 
Whon ho and his followors have finished, loud groans 
indicato that ho is departing. 

Aftor the burial Oro comos, wb night, of course, for no 
woman must soo him” A ram may bo killed and cooked 
and ils hoad placed’oit thé wak near bo the grave of tho 
woushippor’s father, ‘he figuro of a man is drawn with 
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white chalk on the wall near to the grave, and the head is 
hung on this figure. We may again quote from 
“ Adosole’s”” article in the Nigerian Chronicle: “The 
whole company of gods and men proceed outside to what 
is called the Oro-pagi (‘ Ovo kills tho tree’) or Oro-jegi 
(‘Oro eats the tres’) coromony. Fox its performance 
the newly deified takes the company to the highest tree 
in the neighbourhood, in order to show proof ofits divinity 
by ‘eating up’ every leaf thereon, to its latest shoot. 
At a convenient distance from this tree gods and men 
accommodete themselves as best, as possible—the gods 
crying with all their might and the men drumming very 
loudly, singing and dancing at the same time. As if is 
not pormitied to the uninitiated to now how this spirit 
feat is porformed, suffice it to say that one wakes up in the 
morning to see that particular tree denuded of its leaves : 
and it will require tho service of tho most ,powerful 
microscope to discover even the tiniest and latest shoot 
mywhero about the tree up to the loftiest branch, or on 
tho surrounding surface, or anywhere about the vicinity 
of tho troe, These leaves aro supposed to have been 
litorally eaten up by the god. Suspended on this tree 
betiveon any two of its branches which are topmost, or 
somietimos left streaming on one of the branches which 
is the highest, is a now mat or a white or a red piece of 
cloth... . What these mats or cloths aro intended to 
symboliso ought to be evident. . .. Unlike the Hgungun 
and the Agemo, tho incarnated form of the Oro is never 
habitod in cloths or mats, What its naturo and habili- 
ments aro is supposed to be a mystery and jealously 
guardod, up to the presont, from the gaze of women. 
In fact, Ovo is worshippod more m isi ineme and spiritual 
form than in « matoriatisod shape? It is to the former 
that sacrificos axe offered, not to the latter. Among the 
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Egbas, who are the originators of this cult, the Ore Aawe 
ceremony is the only feral rite performed i in connection 
with this worship, when the spirit. is supposod to pass from 
the ‘wnburiod * into tho ‘buriod’ state. Viewing it jn 
this connection tho mat, or cloths, suspended on the tree 
must be taken £0 represont tho mats or cloths with which 
tho doad was buried ; and ils suspension bo signify that 
the spirit of the decvased, now purified with funeral rites, 
and having entered into that stato of spirit life in which 
il can bo invokod and worshipped, cast bohind it in its 
flight to tho spivib werld, those earthly encumbrances as 
being uscless to it... . Aftor the complotion of this 
Oro-pagi coromony they (gods and mon) again repair Lo 
the house; snd having rogaled thomsolves wilh the 
yemnanis thoy re-form into a procossion, remove the 
mariwo from the gate, march direct for the Aboro's and 
thence to their own house, ere break of day. In the 
morning the inmatos return to tho house of mourning, 
sol a mark Lo tho dedicated spot and congratulate one 
another that tho departod has passed into the Ora stage 
and can be invokod at any time for worship.” 

The doath of the well-to-do head (Bale) of u compound 
adjoining the mission house ab Ake in Abookute was 
celebrated with all the Loreyoing voromonios, and shortly 
aftorwards tho writer noticed on the country road a new 
shrine consisting of a small Ghalched shod, which pro- 
toclod & mud nage, intonded to reprosent tho deceased, 
aid marked with his tribul mark (4.0. three vertical outs 
on each sheok), About tho image wore placed somo of 
his possessions and offerings of food. "his shrine, how- 
over, was soon noglected and the inwgo foll into decay.! 

Should a nfember of the Oro society dic, his funeral 
must be attordted by évery on€ of his fellov-mombors, 


' Seo p. 70—“ the Zpade ceromony.” 
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The chiof mourner gives to Oro a sacrifice of a ram, native 
beer, and kola-nuts. ‘The kola, is they made to touch the 
head of the corpse, and the mowners with their closed 
fisis, one on the top of the other, touch the head likewise, 
and thon the hoad of the son who is to succeed the deceased. 
The hoad of tho corpse is again touched three times with 
the kola, and then the head of the son, and prayer is 
offored to the dead that ho will bloss the living. ‘The ram 
is then killed and the children rub its blood on their heads. 
This sacrifico must be repeated by the children every year, 
and the ram's head (as stated abova) affixed to the wall. 

Tt may here be noted that the great and solemn im- 
portance attached to the Yoruba burial customs was a 

“sore Lest to early converts to Christianity. They were 
taunted by heathen with the words, “ You will be buried 
out in the bush !” 

Secret Societios—Uhroughout the whole af pagan 
West Africa there are many secret societies, which 
aro all of a religious or semi-religious character. Some of 
these havo already been prominently before us, viz. : 
the Oro socioty, the Hgun society, and the Oghont sociaty. 
These have boon compared by some writers with European 
Freemasonry and its various grades and lodges. Some 
of them would seem to bo of totemic otigin, eg, the 
“ Leopard,” “ Crocodile,” and “ Python ” societies of the 
Sierra Leono Ainterland. Tho members of these cults 
have mado it thoir business to destroy human life in 
terribly crucl ways. During the Sierra Leone rebellion 
of 1896-1896, many bodies of human victims were found in 
the bush, bearing marks as if slain by one of the creatures 
from which theso societies take their names, Members 
of tho “ Leopard ” society wore leqpard gins, which had 
tho pads filted with sParp steel claws with which they 
mauled and slew their victims. “he ‘ Crocodile” 
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soviely members *likewiso clothed themselves with 
crocodile skins, and with sharp-toothed instruments slow 
their victins, and tho “ Pythons ” crushed theirs to death. 
Thoso viclims wero supposed to bo slain by tho god of the 
partioular cull to satisfy his vongeance. ‘tho leading 
socrol socioly of tho Siorra Leone and immo country is 
known ag tho Lore socioty, and ils loading ministors or 
magicians ag Z'assos and Morrimen, 

Totemism,—Lhorois no organised and gonoral tolomism 
to be found among tho Yorubas worthy of any degreo of 
comparigon with thal of tho aborigines of Australia, or 
of tho Rod Indians of British Columbia; bub traces of it 
axe to be found, nob only in tho seorot socictios alrondy 
roforred 40, bub in the spiril of taboo which prevails so 
strongly in Yoruba-land undor tho namo of wo. A 
caroful study of this system of prohibition shows how 
joalously’it guards against any possibility of undosizablo 
marriages. If provides the oquivalent of a table of 
kindred and affinity, showing the degroos of consanguinity 
within which marriago is forbidden. 1 can also be made 
exclusive, by pronouncing all who avo of » cortain family, 
or tribe, to bo ewo to the partics concorned. Colonol 
Bilis, in his book on tho Z'shi-speaking Peoples of the Gold 
Coast, tells us that a boliof in Lotomisin is common among 
those tribos. Shey are divided inbo Lobomic clans (ox 
familios) such as tho “ Leopud,” “ Dog,” ‘* Buffalo,” 
“ Parrot,” “ Plantain,” “ Corn-slalk,” “ Palm-oil grovo,” 
“ Abadzi” and “ Dumnica” clans.) A mombor of tho 
Leopard clan may not kill a leopard 5 but should he do so 
accidentally he must bemoan him, “ Alas! my brothor |” 
and pour palm-oil on the wounds he has inflicted. ‘The 
tolom-animal is‘hddropsed ua,“ Grandfathor,” which is also 
given as a title of ian 4o tho King of Ashanti, oven as 


1 Op, cit. p, 200. 
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tho litle “ Leopard ” is in Yoruba-lund gtven lo the Ala fin 
of Oyo, Whon a mombor of tho Leojyurd chun dies, ibs 
mombors ako spots on their bodies to represent tho 
loopard’s skin, and scratch tho figure of a lnopard on tho 
wall of tho houso and on tho collin, Dr. Nassau bolls us 
that totom-worship is found to somo oxtont in tho Caboon 
and Agowo districts ; bub that is almoxt nothing in con 
parison with that of tho Indian wibos of tho North 
Amorican continont, 


CITAPT'ER LX 
THE WORLD OF 'tILE MYSTERIOUS 


NTIMATELY afsociatod with the roligion of primi- 
tive peoplos are to be found certain forms of boliof 
and practico in tho region of tho ‘ uncanny,” 

variously designatod as “superstition,” “‘ fetich,” 

“magic,” “mana,” “ witchoraft,” “ occultism,” ote., 

and illustrated by tha uso of charms and amulets, 

The African child of nature, liko his brothron of 
othor primitivo races, has a profound respect for, and a 
voy real beliof in, tho mystorious. To believes intonsoly 
in tho spirit-world, and in tho possibility of oxoreising, 
through spirit-agenoy, a powor thal can bo oxorvised by no" 
physicel means. Ho has also a firm belief in an indefinablo 
sort of power, that ho calls by a special torm, for which in 
English (lacking an oquivalont word) wo use tho torm 
“modicine.” ‘This is vory similar to tho conception of 
mana,) which provails among tho tribes of Molanosia and 
Australia, and which has claimed so much attontion from 
anthropologists, sinco Bishop Codrington first oallod 
attontion to it. This torm is used to denoto a mystorious 
power, or influonco, which is supernatural, and boyond 
tho powerof the sonsorto dotosl, or of tho mind to oxplain. 
ft may, or nwy not, bo conngoted wilh some spirit, or 

1 Carpontor, Dr. J. Hstlin, Compurative Religion, p. 80 acyq.; Marott, 


Dr, BR. R., Lhe Mhreakold of Aelivion. 
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deity. Originally, and perhaps more wsually, the con- 
ception is not directly connected with any such being. 
Itis not the same as “magic,” for ibis sometimes atiributed 
to jnanimate objects, such as a stone of unusual form. 
Should one be found resembling a yam, it may be buried 
whore yams are cultivated, and if a good harvest results 
this is attributed to the mana possessed by the said stone. 
Any power, or skill, beyond the average, possessed by a 
porson, securing success in war, hunting, eto., may be 
attrilmied to mana. It is, in short, a general term for 
power, or influence, of any “ uncanny,” type, whether for 
good or evil. A similar conception is found among the 
Troquois Indians of Huron, expressed by the torm orenda, 

Among the Yoruba people the same idea of super- 
natural and supersenstious power is expressed by Lhe term 
ogun, The significanco of this term is generally expressed 
in Mnglish by the word “ medicine,” not medicine of a 
matorial kind, eg. drugs, for which the term egbog is 
gonerally usod, but of that kind which is practised by a 
“ medicine-¢man,” or witch-doctor. It is, however, not 
@ specific term limited to witcheralt, for which the word 
is aje; but a general ono, which may bo used for this, or 
other forms of mysterious powor, cithor good or had, 
and possossod not only by wizards, but by other human 
beings, or animals, or ovon inenimato objects. The 
following ero some oxamples of tho use of the term, 
which will show tho similarity to tho Melanesian mana. 

Whe dread of mysterious power, mseen and intangible, 
is oxprossod in & proverb about the lion ; 


Kimiun di elewon, hi crankokt ki o ma iso je, hiniven ko je 
cran thasi: bi yio ba dun, « ni, Bikosctrin, bikgse enia, bikose 
ohun dudu, on ho bert enikans i 


thatis: 
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Tho lion is the snuxo of tho farest; Lot every beast Lalo 
hoed how ho feeds, for tho lion does not eat slale meat, When 
ho rors, he suys,%* Hxcopl tho clophunt, oxcopl man, except 
the black thing, L fea uohody.” 


, 
Tho ordor of dead is ou tho asconding gealo, “the black 
ding” signifios tho “uncumy,” io vaguo mystorious 
powor greaLoy than man, 

At tho sacred town of Ifo are some ancient pillars 
of stone, conical, rowid and reclinpular, Nothing is 
known of thoir history ; bub Uiey are said to be Ute bodios 
of gods, or mon, why woro lawned bo stone, and (Loing mys- 
torious, and supposed to possess powor) aro oullod ogun.! 

On the opposite pago is shown a photograph talon by 
tho wuitoy in oue of tha lownuships of Abcokute, esteomad 
so vory sncrod that » moro look ab tho shrino and the 
sotling up of tho cumera cuusod opposition which seamod 
likoly 40 dovolop into serious troublo, until an oxplanation 
and request to a passing chief secured official pormission 
to lake tho pictwe. Tho palings onclogo a podostal, on 
which rests a slab of blono. ‘Tho fayod paln-fronds and 
giass susponded in font avo the mariwo (which moans 
“Don't pry into souretsl”)  Laquiry as to whet sheine 
it was olicilod no ft hor response than Ogee ma, be. “1b 
isogun.” Ibix huvdly likoly that tho god Ogi could havo 
been indicelod, for v shyino of w Lotully ditforont charactor, 
dodicated to hi, wax close by.” "ho Yoruhe native is, 
howevar, vory foud of puuning, ospoeiully with words of 
precigoly Uno samo form and sound, bub differing in tonal 
aecontuation. 

Things used in spirtl-worship, eg. tka wooden masks 

1 'Uhis terme seoms to leyvo been mistaken by Dennots for Ue name 
of the god Ogwil's but, sineo Uio stones wo aid to bo Lhe romain of 
othor deities (Verh &hdediatlz), igore iy vb ously somo ralstake t 


Yemuhi is ovidontly a nustale for Yona, 
8 Geo iushalion opposite p. 62. 
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worn in Oro- worship, the “ Qro-slick a’ (ie, tho “ pull- 
roaror”’), (ho inagisian’s staff, obe., ma all bo paid, in a 
loose sonso, to possess Ogui, bul, so fir as is known bo 
tho uninitiatod, Oro-sticks aro nol wreaked with any such 
cofomony oa tho churinge of tho Australian blacks. 

A curso is groatly dreaded, beomse it possesses this 
samo mystorious power, So far docs this 80, that to 
forotoll possible ovil, oven in a friendly warning, arouses 
groat foar. Such an injunction as “ Take caro, or your 
child will bo sick,” will call forth the oxpostulation, " Ali ! 
you are cursing him.” ‘Tho iden is (apparently) that 
og, possessed by the speakor (presumably his psychic 
foreo), goog forth with the words to offect what is prog- 
nosticatod. 

But tho strongest and most terrible oxerciso of this 
mysterious power is experionced in the dreaded practice 
of apeia, tc. “ invocalion-shooling "—x form of “ sympa- 
thotic magic.” A person, desiring to kill any ono against 
whom he has a grudge, makes a mud image of his intondod 
victim, and at night sets this up, calls tho name of his foo 
threo times, and thon shoots at tho figuro with ep niniaiure 

ow and arrows. At that instant the victim fools o sharp 
pain in the region of his body which, in the figure ropro- 
senting him, has been struck by tho arrow. A. wound, 
or abscoss, quickly dovolops, from which ho soon dios, 
unless ho recognisos tho naturo of tho injwy and can 
apply e counter-churm, a more powerful “ medicine ” 
(oyun) than that which hag injurod him, A nativo clorgy- 
man, woll oducated and thoughtful, showed tho writor a 
torrible scar on his leg, which ho steadily affirmod was 
produced, in his youth, by apets. On tho other hand, 
tho writer once ationded 8 woman sufforing from cancor 
of the broast, which the sufferof ¢ulribuled Lo apeta. 
But such an orror in diagnosis docs not alter the fact of 
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tha oxistenco of the “idea”: in the Yornba belief, nor 
prove thal thore aro no genuine cases. In their work, 
The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, Messrs Sponeer 
and Gillen deseribo the practice of Arungquiliha, tho nso 
of tho magic spuar, whigh closely corresponds to the 
Yoruba apela. M. Deeold! also tolls us that “ among tho 
Matabelo of South Africa, it is well mderstood that there 
aro two kinds of witcherall. ... ‘l'o bewilch any ono, 
according to Matabolo belief, it is cnough lo spread 
medicine on his path, or in hishut.... Ifyou want bo 
causo an onomy to dic, you mako a clay figuro . . . pierco 
it with a needle. ‘Tho first time ho comes in contact 
with an onomy ho will bo speared.” 

Tho Rev. J. Buckloy Wood, who had ab the time spent 
forty yous among tho Yorubas, told tho writer that, whon 
ho was visiting a cortain chiof, tho litter said of a man ab 
a grom distance who had offended him, ‘ {lo shall dio 
to-morrow.” It was impossiblo for him to sond a mes« 
senger, of any poison, to reach his foo in less than threo 
days, and yet in about a week came tho nows that tho man 
had died on tho day predicbod. Sho form of “ black 
magio ” used in this caso was not mado known, 

‘tho ovideneo for these cases ia so sbrong that it is 
difleuls to disholievo thom. ‘ho wrilor, seoptical at 
first, was compolled by tho testimony of woinpenchablo 
witnesses to modify his own views. Ln common wilh 
olhor missionarios ho oxporioneod ab tines » deep con. 
sciousnoss of the proseneo of some undoen porsonalily 
rosisting strongly all Christiun effort. Such exporiences, 
togother wilh tho lestimony of tho bos native convoris, 
account for the fac thal many Christian missionaries 
boliovo thab theso Lerrible forms of “ sympathetic magic ” 


tal 
1 Deold, Lionel, Zhves Years in Savage Africa (London, 1900), 
pp. 162-163, 
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are performed throngh the agency of ovfl spirits, but it is, 
of courso, theoretically possible that a psychological force, 
of far greater powor than we ab present understand, is the 
offective cause. Thoro is corbainly intenso projective 
foree of will exorcised! 

Tho powor of “ modicino ” (ogun) oxercised through a 
cortain channel may bo noutralised or overcome by a 

‘sporior powor of ogun through another channel, Van 
Gennop tolls us that in Madagascar fady (the local namo 
for * taboo”) may be brokon by ono who has a higher 
power known as hasina, So in Yoruba, a stronger 
“ medicine ’ ig employed to overcome, or counteract, an 
evil one, or om curse incwred through a broken evo 
(“taboo”), ‘This is the explanation of the ‘uso of 
“charms,” whether material (as amulets), vocal, or 
actionary, Jt is tho invocation of a higher power, or a 
fuller meagure of the samo power. 

The torm ogun may be usod in a good sense, although 
nore often it carries a bad ono. Tho Yoruba word for 
physician is ontsegun, ic. “ho who works ogun.” The 

svognate word ologun, v.c. “ he who has ogun,” is only used 
of one who practises “ bad medicine,” witcherali, ote. 
Tho aceusation of witchoraft is much dreaded, and may 
lead to trial by ordeal, as told in a previous chapter. 

‘Dy. Marett says, “ Not every man has mane, nor every 
ghoal, ut tho soul of w man of powor becomes as such a 
ghost of powor, though in his eapacily of ghost he has it 
in greater forco than when he was alive.’ * Substituting 
the word ogun for mana this oxactly applies to the Yoruba 
beliof. 

Tho words ‘‘fotioh” and “fetishism,” so constantly 


* 
2 An exactly similar practico la gho Afrign 4 peta is found among 
tho Ojobway Indians (Frazer, Phe Golden Bough, 8rd edn, ; Zhe Magio 
Art, Val. I. p. 68), 
4 Threshold of Religion, p. 134. 
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applied Lo West £frican roligion, aro often used in a loose 
and incorroet senso, Tho word ‘fetich” is from tho 
Portuguese feitigo, which was applied by the voyagors from 
Portugal, who in tho fiftconth century discovered tho 
West African eousl, to the charms and amulots which they 
gow tho Africans wearing, and whielt they compared with 
their own images and relies of saints, ole. ho tom 
“fotich is properly applicd to any niatorial object” 
which has beon duly prepared or conscerntod by, the 
witch-doctor, with appropriate rilbes and eeromonios, by 
virtuo of which it beeomos invested with power to perfomn 
tho purpose for which it has been propared, subject to tho 
will of its possessor. ‘‘ Totichism ” is the term properly 
applied to tho use of foliches, A. fotich is not worshipped, 
so that fotichism is not worship, and tho religion of tho 
African should nob be so called, as it is only ono of its 
foaturestand not tho thing itself, “he owner ‘ does nob 
worship his fotich, bub regards ib as a litulo bit of property 
which cannot but bo of sorvico to him through its super 
natural powors.” 2 

Tho purposes for which “fotiches,” or charms, are used” 
avo past numboring, ‘he Rev. J. 14 Wilson, who has 
already beon quoted, writes : 


Thoro are sovoral classes of folish, for each of which thore is 
a separate name, One of theso classes embraces auch as are 
worn about the person and are intended Lo shield the wearer 
from witchoraft and all the ordinary ills of human life, Thoy 
are oxpected to bring him good Inok, antl inspire him wlth 
cournge and wisdom, Another class are such as aro Ieopt in 
their civellings, having a partionlar place assigned to them, 
and correspond in the offices they perform to the penaies of the 
Romans, Thoy havo also nation-fetishes to protect their 
towns ftom firo, peatilones, and from surprise by their onemies, 


1 Dy. BR, HL, Nassau, Fetichism in West aifrica, p. 761, 
8 Dy. A. Schweitzer, On the Hdge of the Primeval Foreat, p. 60. 
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They havo others to proeure rain, to make fsuitful seasons, and 
to cause abundance of game in theix woods and fish in their 
wators,t m * 


Charms and amulots of various kinds aro groatly 
usod by tho Yorubas. ‘lho Balo, or head-chiol, of 
Ogbomosho, boing of a particularly 
norvous and suporstilious naturo, 
“had nol only ® numbor of tutolary 
gods, guarding tho threshold of his 
dwelling, but had laid in tha ground, 
from ono side of his compound to 
the othor, chains and othor charms 
to render cach porson who ap- 
proached him poworloss to do any 
ovil. Charms for the protection of 
proporty aro fastonod to the houses, 
obo. Thoy may consist of sticks, 
abtumps of troos, ote, 

Tho gonoral torm for amulots, or 
body charms, is onde (ie. “a 
*prisoner”), ‘Pheso aro usually sewn 
up in loathor to bo worn on tho 
porson. Somo of thoso aro mado and 
sold by Mohammedan inullahs, and 
contain au fow words from tho 
Koran, or from an Islamic charm- 
hook. ‘Mhoso mado and sold by 
heathon priosts may contain such substances as slones, 
chips, rags, sticks, spleos, blood, clippings of haiz, nails, 
oto. A human oyoball, or a bit of a human skull 
is spooially prizod, Somotimoss snail-sholls, or anto- 
lopo horns, ave wwod. ‘Tho gharm pfton ‘has some con- 
nootion with tho purpo8o for which it is proparod, eg. 

1 Western Afriet, p. 214, 





Amulots, 
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to give alrength end courage, a port ion of an elophant or 
leopard 5 ; to give speed oy eymning, 8 bit of a gazelle; or 
to give wisdom, a ‘portion ofhuman brain, Some amulots, 
as tho iron armlot (ajude) worn by tho worshipperg of 
Ogun, have no virluo or “ modiaine ” of their own, but are 
to romind tho god that 
iho wearer is wider his 
probogtion. " 
Although the African 
docs not worshif his 
fulich, he has profound 
faith in it, Tho wearer 
of a protective charm 
agains gunshot wounds 
challonged tho writer to 
fie a gun ab hin while 
ho was wearing bho said 
oharm,—indoed urged 
him to do so, Needless 
tagay, the test was de- 
olinod! On another oo-m 
oasion, a maid-servant 
in tho mission ¢om- 
pound was stung by a 
scorpion, und — tho 
fees 
Woman's Amulot Gide, we lon"a ook book up tho 
. veniomons beast” and 
ployod with it, allowing it bo ran about in his hands | Te 
said that tho charm against scorpion stings was to eat the 
sting of ono, and as ho had formerly dono this he could 
not bo stung, After (ho girl had heon relieved by a 
hypodermic inéection of potassium permanganato, sho was 
porsuaded by tho eodle‘to dit thea ating which had caused 
her distress, 


oy 


a 
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Witcheralt is a ictrible reality to the pagan African, 
and as already stated the yoousation of practising it is 
greatly droaded. ‘Tho witch-doctor is, of course, 2 
priviloged porson. [lo issealled in to trace tho souree of 
diseaso and death, for these are generally attributed to 
witcherall, unless they are ovidently caused by tho vonge- 
anca of Shopono (smallpox), Shango, or fome similar 

*doily. Various forms of disoase aro doscribed as ‘ snakes 
insido”” (ejo-int), “an inseck” (kokoro), ote., and it is 
supposed that those havo boen introduced by a foe 
through the agoney of witcheraft, Strictly, a person 
acousod of witcheraft should be tried by ordeal, and then, 
it proved guilty, immediatoly put to death ; but so great 
is tho indignation of tho populace against the psactice, 
that tho accused is likely to be lynched without any trial. 
This modo of procoduro has, of courso,beon modified where 
tho British Govornmont is in power. 

Undoubtedly, witcheraft has always been. largely 
practised, and undor this term wo should probably be 
justified in placing tho deods of many members of various 

sgoorot sociotics, dono in Lhe darkness of the night. In 
Abookuta, in an open thoroughfare, thoro was a well- 
thatched siroulay shed, the space covored being ocoupied 
in tho contro by a conical mound of carth, tho apex of 
which was covered by an carthenwaro lid. hore was no 
sign of an imago or any form of orisha. On lifting the 
lid, tho writer was almost chokod by tho abominable 
oflivin which arose, for vn large earthonwaro pot, built 
into the mound, was secon to bo nearly full of a dark 
liquid, in which writhed and squirmad imany huge grubs, 
liko giant maggots. On making jpquiry as to what this 
could be, ho wag told that thig i is called 22% that it is only 
used for evil purposos,Fand” that hight-parties of bad 
porsons would sit around to drink spirits and plan, or 
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f 
perpetrate, avil deods. Wizards%aro belioved to hold 
nocturnal mostings at tho feot of the apa tee (40, tho 
Ahiean mahogany). Hero, too, the owl often appoars, 
but instoad of boing the mossongor of the troo-spirit, dho 
bird is tho wizard himself, 'Mho apa troo is the emblom 
of vengoanco. [th is so snered that before it is cut down 
its apixit must bo propitinted by tho olforing of a fowl and 
palm-oil. 

Anothor form of wilcheraft is known as Shigidi, or 

+ ’ A 4 

Shugudu. his has sometimes boon mistakon foran orisha, 
but it is not ono. Jt is an ubterly bad form of domon- 
ology, or witcherafl, porpotrated “ through tho agoney of 
an ovil spirit.” 14 is akin to Mshu (Sultan) and is omployed 
by thé babalawos. Ln connoction with Ta, it ig rogarded 
as moro poworful than Mshu. Tt is ulways ropresonted by 
a figuro mado of mud, Jills (oxcopt that ho seons to 
yogard it as an orisha) givos a good account of it, Tlo 
says it is nightmaro deified.” Tis name appenrs to mean 
somothing short ox bully, and tho demon is xoprosontod 
by a short and broad hoad, mado of clay, or moro com- 
monly by o thick blunted cone of slay, which is orna-” 
monted with cowries, and is no doubt omblomatio of tho 
hoad. Shigidi is an evil doity, or spirit, and enables x 
man to gratify rovengo in sooret, and without risk to 
himself, When anyone wishes ta revenge himgolf on 
another, ho offers a snorilice to Shigidi, who thoroupon 
proseads to tho houso of the person indicated and tals 
him. Tho porgon who omploys Shigidi must romain 
awake until that domon rolurns, or his nilssion will foil. 

Ono othor form of. witeherafl that is bolieved in, 
ig in connection with such secrob socictics a8 those of the 
Siorva Looho “and Shorbyo, countries, already desoribed 
as the ‘ Leopard,” “ "Uxdeoilile,'and “ Sorpont ” sociotios. 
These rocictics, as such, are not mentioned as oxisting 
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among the Yorubas, DAL there are cortam persons, mem- 
hors of the Mgun socioly (hat not all of its mgmboas), 
who olaim to be ablo to tum into leopards, crocodiles, 
or pythons, to 1dll thoir vielim, and thon to turn into 
human boings again. "Chis is dono by Tiguns only, and 
in co-operation wilh, and by the powor of, tho babalawos. 
Tho Yoruba torm for this proceduro is Han-ghe, ox Idan. 
* lt may bo noted that many babalawos will undertake 
to kill enomios for thoir clients, by tho oxerciso of sym- 
pathdtic magic, or domonology. ‘this murdor by proxy 
is to savo tho actual murderer from,all danger, and tho 
babalawo, if called in to treat tho sufforor, can saddle 
tho erimo on anyone against whom ho has a grudge, and, 
of cowso, shiold himself, Poisoning, by tho wo of 
naturel poisons, is largoly practisod by thoso babalawos 
and others, who aro terribly oxport in this ovil art. 
Many murders avo thus committed with comparativo 
impunity. But thoro romain many deaths which cannot 
ho oxplained by the uso of any material means, and must 
ho altribated to black magic. 

«  (rystal-gazing, as such, is not found ; but tho uso of 
lustral water is practisod by babalawos thus: A. young 
child is takon by tho priost, and after tho offering of a 
sacrifice, tho child’s fnco is washed with lustral wator, 
which is proparod with shoa-butlor and cdible snails. 
ho child, ina trance, seos and hears what is going on in 
tho apirib-world, and xoports to the priest. The child’s 
work being fnishod, tho priest, by tho uso of appropriate 
chars, restores it lo normal consciousness, whon tho 
medium uo longor remombers ayything of what ho has 
roportod, tho priest alono rotaining the knowledgo. 

a 


1 "This beltof in a transmigngtion, Voluatafy and torminadle at will, 
though not general, has been found among almost all talbes {Nasanu, 
Hettehiam, oto, p. 63). 
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The last forma of oceultisin we Avill deal with is necro- 
maneya, The late Bishop games Johnson wrote in his 
work on Yoruba (eathenism as follows : 


There are amongst the heathens those in our country “who 
profess 10 exercise the oflice of speaking with the dead, and of 
cing mediums of communications from thom bo the living, 

and who are known as Awon Abokusore -“ speakers with the 
dead ”~-and whose deliverances have generally been found te 
bo true, Bub the system does not seem {o bo so elaborate 
with thom as with their follow-professors in Murope and 
America... . These divinations have often been aucecsstul, 
. «+ This sneeess must be attributed to cither a synchronising 
of divinely ordered ovents with those divinations, or to Gad’s 
permitted omployment of them through the agancy of tho 
devilewith his superior knawledga and capacity ta deceive 
those who would be deceived . , . in spite of warnings. 


Tn tho year 1856 tho Rov. J.T. Wilson, whose work 
has royaaledly beon voforrad to, wrote : 


Native priests pretend to hold intoreourse with them 
(4.e. the spirits) and become media between the dead and the 
living. The means by which this intercourse is held is alwayg 
veiled in mystery, bul quile a4 satisfactory proofs aro given 
of the reality of the intercourse as ave furnished by our modern 
spiritualisis. .. . Undoubtedly it is « much older practice 
in Africa than in Amerion, ... Tl commands almost universal 
assont thera, 


One of the burial custome of the Yorubas is known 
as /yaku, or “parting wilh tho dead,” and in’ this 
connection there is a form of nocromaney practised, if 
tho docenasod has diod intostato, fo find owt what is hig 
will concorning his property and tho disposal of his 
dopendent relatives. *A council of cllers is appointed, 
and two days are deorgad, avith p woek’s interval between 


1 Tain Bibo Orisa, p, 20 seg, 
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thom, for tho ‘ioSoma? coremonies. Gn tho first day 
racrilices are offorod and a whilce fowl ip tiod tog polo. 
A figure in white dashes from the room of the deceased, 
soiz@s the fowl and floes into the bush, whilo the Iriends 
ory oul, file, file! ie. “ Loavoe it, leave it!” ‘hoy 
follow, but nono ovorlalke tho “ apiril.’ Only the foathors 
of the fowl romain to mark the course takon, A week 
Rutor, furthor sacrifices azo offored, kola-nuts aro split 
in divination and their fragments thrown into a little hole 
dug ir tho purposo, logother with somo oil, water and 
saored loaves, threo men, each holding in his hand the 
atort whip, demand tho atlondanco of tho spirit of the 
deceased, ‘Uheir loador calls out his name and asks him 
to como oul when he strikes on the ground, ¢g.: 4 


Buko, 0-0-0-0-0-0/ Ifo peo, o-0-0-0-0/ Bi mo ba fi isan 
yi laale, k’o jade wa, 0-0-0-0-0-0 1 
40s , 


* Buko, Oh! Tam calling thee, Oh! If1 strike the ground 
with this whip, come ow)! Oh!” 


ATnore is no responso ab tho first or second call, A third 
oall is given, with an abusive roproach, ‘If you do not 
roply, I shall go away with the beliof that you soul has 
gono away into tho body of an Ogbugbu (wild-duok), 
ota.” Then a shrill voice is heard in a neighbouring grove, 
which, ufler ropoated slrikings on the ground, declares 
his will, as requested. In this caso ib seems so ovidont 
that thero is collusion, thal ib cannot bo regarded as 
gonuine uecromency. Bulb tho account hore given is 
taken from s coromony actually Witnessed by tho psoudo- 


nymous wiitor, “ Adesola.” ! ” . 


1 Nigerian Uhrenicte, Vol. % Nos, 9, 4, 8. 


CHAPLER X 
THE SOUL OF MAN AND W'S DESTINY 


e 
Ti havo romarked in an earlier chaptlor that, 
“whilo Uso study of African psychology is vory 
fascinating, ib is oqually difficult and por- 
ploxing,” and that il is “ oxtromoly complox and oqually 
yariablo.” 

Tho West Afvican bribes genorally, eg. tho Ashiuutis 
of tho Gold Coast, tho Dahomians, and the various tribes 
to theesouth of tho Niger, besides tho Yorubas, bolievo 
that oach human boing is indwolb by vortain spirits. 
'Thoso spirits ave nob to be regarded as tho man himself, 
or oven part of him. lis own soul is quilo distinel from 
them. Among tho Yorubas these aro rogurdod as href 
in number: (1) Olori, “ tho lord of tho hoad,” dwolls in 
the brain and is worshipped. Olferings, especially of 
fowl, aro mado to him, and tho blood, wilh palm-oil, is 
ryhbed on tho fLorohond. Olovi is craditod with bringing 
good forluno, and e proverb says, * Olori causos the owner 
of the head to prosper and not the ora) on tho rivor 
bank,” hus Olori appoars to ho tho doification of 
intolligonce and prudence. Wis symbol is half a calabash, 
studded over with coweius, (2) Ipin-ijeyn, “tho sharor 
of tho food,” dwells ia the stomach. As he thus sharos 
in all tho food of hig host, po sacrifices avo offered Lo him ; 
but aprovorb says, " Shoro is fio orisha like tho stomach, 
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lt reeoivos’ food evar day." In somo,monsuro, huigor 
sooms Lo bo porsonilio€ll ax Uo syrvant of Lpur-ijedn, Lor 
tho Yorubw oquivalon, of “ Pam hungry ” is LbE apa mi, 
te. Wungor is killing mo.” As fro is uceessary for tho 
proparation of food, Ipin-ijoun is said to twko fire under 
his spocial protection ; honco the proverb, “ Lpin-ijoun 
does not allow firo to dopart from tho earth.” Tixo 
disolf is personified in tho oxprossion, Ina njo, 7.¢, “ Vixo 
is dancing,” whore wo should say “is burning.” 
(8) Jpori, the third of theso indwelling guardian spirits, 
is tho loast in imporlango, and raroly receives any sacrifico, 
oxcopt that, beforo a journey is ifadertaken, the toe 
will bo anointed with fowl’s blood and palm-oil; but 
water-fowl avo ewo (“ taboo”) for Ipori and must got be 
offered to him. 

‘The primitive bolicf in tho human soul, which prosoives 
tho porsonality and individuality of a man after death, 
arose, according to II, Sponcor, from dreams. Primitivo 
man, dvoaming of tho dead, imagined that they continued 
aftor death and were met by his spirit whon it was away 

ut af his body. As his body continuod to live and 
veatho while he dreamt, he concluded that ho must 
poasoss two souls. Ilonco arose the boliof in tho" extemal 
noul.’2 ho oxistonce of this beliof in tho extornal 
soul, among the uogroos of Wost Altica, is illustrated by 


tho following story : 


A queer West African story from Southern Nigoria relates 
how a king kopt his soul in a hiltle brown bird, which perched 
mia tall treo beside the gate of the palace, Tho king's life 
was so bound up with that of the bird chat whosoever should 
kill tho bid would simnltancously Ill the king and. succeed 

, e 

4 Princi Sociology, p>. 148 seqg 

a Pie lor ae we Ue abiicn anong the Jahoman and allied 
tribes, seo Colonol Wis’ Lwe-speaking Peoples, p. 16 seg. 
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lo tho kingdom, Cho seerel was bet ryed by the ysteon to her 
lover, Syho shot the bird and theichy slew the king and 
agcendodsto the vesant tlirones! 

Dr, Nassau tolls how tho lang variously say: * 

() “Lam one and my soul is myself, Whon I dio 
it goog aut somewhere else,” 

(2) “1 have two things, Ono is the thing which 
becomes a spirit whon L dio. ‘Cho othor is tho spirit of 
tho body and dios with it.” is 

(8) Othors admit a third entity, a droum-soul, which 
wandors from bhe bady and returns. 

(4) Others add a fourth ontily, vilher a compononl 
part of tho man or a guardian spirits 

By tho Yorubes, tho man’s own personal soul, or 
spirit, is culled twin, or okan, this latlor word boing 
litorally “hoart.” 1b is usod of tho physical organ and 
also of tho spirilual part of man, Another namo ia 
gjiji, or aft, ie. “shadow,” “shado,” or “ghost,” 
Aftor doath this human soul goos bo Fpo-oku, ‘ tho place 
(lit, ‘ holo’) of tha dowd,” which is supposed fo bo 
beneath the carbh—heneo in myths tho men who betamd 
orishas “ descondod into the earth” without dying. ‘Tho 
aflor-doath condition is tho continuance of a similar 
lifo 40 that lived on oarth, and tho individual docu tho 
same work aud actions, and bas tho sano characloristios, 
ed whon on carth, ‘ho importance of propor burial 
rites has boon montioned in wn earlior chaptor, for wiles, 
and until, thoso aro duly porfurmod, Lo sonl cannob pass 
to tho realms of the doad; bul mush wander about the 
oarlh in cold*and hueger, and with no home, Tn thi 

Nn 


2 Quoted by Siv UG. Brady, in Phe Holden Bough, Vol. XL, from 
he Lower Niger and its Tries, hy Map A, 0. Loonmd, pp. 310-521, 
® Vetiohism in West Africa, p, 58, 
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e 
condition fig he sojed by an evil spit and borpo off 
to Orun-apadi, »? . / 

The Yorubas believo in iwo “heavons.” The good 
ono is Orun-afefe (the heaven of cool breezes”), or 
Orun-vete (“ tho good heaven’). This is the proper realm 
of disombodiod human spirits, ‘ho othor “ heaven” is 
Orun-epadi (“tho heaven of pot-sherds”), or Orun- 
wuburn (“the bad heaven”), ‘Chis is a hot, dry, barren 
placo liko » pottory-kiln, heated with charcoal and heaped 
up with broken carthonware, and, of course, no wator! 
Vo provené the departed soul being whisked off to this 
dveadtul placo during tho interval hetweon doath~and 
burial, a fowl is immediately offered to propitiate 
tho ovil spirits. This is called “tho fowl that ebuys 
tho road,” 4. securos tho right of way for the 
degoaged. 

The doctrine of motompsychosis holds a loreg place 
in Yoruba belief, It gonorally takes the form ‘of re- 
incarnation in a human body, and in the samo family, 
fox any number of times. ‘Tho samo guardian spirit as in 
An onplior oxistenco may not, however, re-onter the child ; 
should it do so, it would probably bo an Abihu and kill 
him. ‘Thus horodity is oxplainod, nob by tho retwm of tho 
sumo guardian spirib, bub by motempsychosis. Sinco ro- 
birth seoms to be the gonoral oxpovionce, ib would indicate 
that there can bo fow souls in tho two hoayons ; but yet 
wo aro told that heaven contuing a groat nuniber of 
poople, Should a mother dio in childbirth, the new- 
born child is thrown into tho bush to porish, “Tt is 
a wiskod person, whose first act on ro-enborjng tho world 
ia to murdor ita own mothor!” “A fow days after the 
bivth of a child, tho babalawo is callin to Lol tho parents 
whoso spirit, from among thdir prficr rolativos, has 
animated the child, ‘This tho priest never fails to do, 


. ww 
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chill Yio worship. Mgny Yorula names end in -tuade, 
which moans “ *—- comes Rguin.” Tho sumo beliaf and 
custom is found among the aborigines of Contral Australia. 
Messrs Spencor and Gillon toll us that ‘ tho atorot, ow 
Churinga namo” is “in somo caso... that of tho 
Alchoringa ancestor of whom ho, or sho, is supposed to be 
tho ro-incarnation,” ? ‘ 

Somotimos tho human soul may be ro-bom as an 
animal, @.g. & loopard, or oven, oconsionally, as a plant, 
Ilyonaa (porhaps becauso of thoir “ langh ”) are orodited 
with.boing, moro ofion than othor animals, indwolt by a 
human soul. Tho yellow monkey, Oloyo, is suid to he 
frequently likewise indwolt, Tho Yorubas holiove that 
tho lowor animals possoss passions, moral qualities and 
souls, oven as mon, and that their souls oxist allot doath 
and pass ovor to tho realms of tho dead. ‘Tho 'ehwix’ 
of tho" Gold Coast bolieva that all Ghngs nob mado by 
human hands aro inhabited by kras, i.e. spirits. 

Tho Yorubas boliove that twansnigration of tho soul 
into the body of & lowor animal is infrequent, and tha 
ils vo-ontranco into tho world in plant form ia still more 
revo, Colonol Tillis rolates ab somo longth the legond 
of w boy, who with his brother wont to a fostival ab » 
neighbouring villago, whoro thoy so suecossfully onto 
tainod tho pooplo that thay woro ouch given ono thousnnd 
cowrios, On tho way lomoward tha oldor brother 
murdored the younger and Look his cowries. Tn response 
lo inquiries ho seid thet ho had loft his brothor bohind 
on the rond. | As sowch failed lo yiold any traeo of tho 
lad, it was supposed “hat ho had boon kidnapped and 
sold, Fromshis doc@ying bono sprang up a vory largo 
ol, or odiblo fungus, whic was discoverad by his 


2 Northern Vribes of Cenhat Australia, p, 873, 
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mofhor, ‘ate as sho wys about to pluck il, tho fungua 
aang : ‘« 

“To not pluck mo, Mother, = 
Do not pluck me, Mother, 
Do not pluck mo, Mothor, 
Tam a lowly plant on the ground, 


T went to tho villago frolic, 
1 went Lo the village frolic, 
Tam a lowly plant on the ground : 
I was given a thousand cowries, 
Tam a lowly plant on the ground. 


Do not pluck me, Mother, 
Do not pluck mo, Mother, 
Do not pluck mo, Mother, 
Tam a lowly plant on the ground. 


My brothor received a thousand cowries, 
My brother reccived a thousand cowries, 
Tam a lowly plant on the ground: 
But ho slew me for my cowrics, 
Tam a lowly plant on the ground.” 


© ‘Wo woman, amazod and shocked, called hor husband, 
who in burn cullod tho king, and io oach of those tho 
fungus song tho samo song, substiluting tho correct 
torm of naddvogs, “ Mathor ” or “ King’? rospectively, as 
yoquirotl, ‘ho oldor gon was brought and acoused, On 
confession of his evima, ho was killed, whereupon tho 
youngor son was restorod to lifo.! 

Tha provalonco of tho boliof in metompsychosis 
throughout Northorn Guinon is also attested by the 
Roy, J. 1. Wilson, who says: o 


‘Tho doctrine of transmigration is®very corymon, Tlenco 
animals inhebiting cortain Jocaltticay ae‘the monkeys near 
e 


1 Yoruba-speaking Peoples, pp. 134-136, 
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Bish own, crocodyes near Dix Cove amalces ab vaydah, iro 
mend they are supposed to Fe inhabited by the spfrits 
of the Wead, Where a‘ehlé bears a strong resemblanee, 
physical or mental, to a deceased relative, ib is said to have 
inherited his soul, Native priests pretend to hold interegurse 
with the spirits of children who are (oo young bo (alk, ofto make 
known dlwir wants, ‘Phoir erymg is often attiibnted to dige 
solisfection ab the vame whieh bas been given them, wb tho 
unsuitable nature of their food, or something elaa of a similar 
naan,” + ®. 


Prom tho bial eustoms of tho Yoruhas, praglised 
by tha Oro, digungun, Tlaku, and similar sooiotios, as 
dosgrjbed in an curkor chapter, we find that they believe 
in tho following doobrinos concorning bho mubjoet of this 
chap{or, vize: “The Soul of Man and ils Destiny": 

(1) That man’s naturo is dual, consisting of soul and 
spirit. 

(2) That whilo tho body porishes, tho spizil is duporish-° 
ablo, &nd is therofore tho real ossoneo or personality, 
boing indostrnetiblo. 

(8) That donth is not tho termination of oxistence, but 
only a chango of slato, in whieh his identity is preserved. 
Tic is still callod hy the santo nee, > 

(4) ‘That cach spirib oun identify ils own body, or 
ita voprosontative. ‘Mhis appears in Heke worship, 
and shows a foundation for tho boliel inn bodily resny- 
reotion, wecording Ip tho germ Lheory. 

(5) Tho spirih of nim is immortal, 1b oun ab any 
timo bo invoked. 

(6) ho spirit of man afbor dowth is deified and 
worshipped. 1b is intorested in the alfaira of mon. ‘Lhe 
Yornhe has mitswerod, €) his own satiafvotion, tho question, 
“Do the doyd know #” 

(7) That although, tho spirib-world is unknown to us, 

: 1 Weatern Afric, p. 210, 
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it in, novortholoss, accorsible to human appeals. Ligioe 
prayor and sacrilice wil avail, ey 

(8) Chat the spirit aftor death goos back 40 Lim who 
gova,il. This is exprossod by tho saying, O re elin, ic, 
* IIo has gone buck.” 

(9) ‘Phat thoro is in this lifo prosont roward for good 
condust, and present robribution for ovil deeds. Oro- 
worship oxemplifics this. 

(10) That judgment follows death is shown by the 
provotbial sayings quoted in Chaptor IIT. 


CHAPLER XL 
VL BND UN VIEW 


Ti havo now oi inquire as lo Lhe purposo, and the 
practical fosulis of tho bolint and worship of 
tho pagan Yoruba. Whit doos ho acok from 

his gods? What docs ho really obtain as tho rosull of 
his roligion ? 

Although ho may not recognise tho fact, ho is really» 
sooking allor two things. Ho is ondvavowing bo solvo 
tho mystory of tho unscon, Lo furnish himself with somo 
undorstanding of tho philosophy of the universe, and 
particularly of his own life, Varthor, ho is seoking to 
satisfy thal divinoly implantod desire in tho hearl ofeume 
oxprossod in tho woll-known words of Augustine, that ow 
hearts being mado for Cod, ean Jind no rest witil Chey 
find yout in Tim. Bub genorally our howthon friend does 
nob recogniso this, and his prayers end xverilicos aro, 
almost without oxseplion, ontirely nuodano and largely 
matorialistic. {lo is seoking a physical salvation from 
prosont ovil, Ifo Knows little of the fabure and propares 
for it still loss, "This is woll illustrated by tho titles of the 
ohiof forma of waevifice, concoming which wo cannot do 
beblor than quole agin from tho late Bishop Jimes 
Johnson : toe 

“ Thore is w ardit yarfoty gf sacrifice, and cach pro 
soribod sacrifice, or ouch sol of such a savrifico, takes its 
138 
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namo gonefally from tho object for which it is oflgiod. 
Among thom may bo fiontionod tho following : 

tho redemption Sacrifice f ‘ 

fhe oxchange sacrifice : 

tho*wealth and tho longovity sacrifico : 

the sacrifice for recovory from illness and provonting 
doath : 

thoso for Lhe possession of strength and for the avoiding 
of losses of any kind : 

those for protection against being a cause of trouble 
to ono’s own golf: 

those against being successfully plolted against: 

those against a fire accident and for the removal of 
drought, or tho provontion or tho cossation of a 
flood of rain : 

that lor attaining to somo litle and office of dignity, 
and thal for securing a long enjoymont of the offico, 
ospocially if lo who seoks it had been told before- 
hand through Ia divination that his enjoymont of it 
would nob bo long: 

Jind for securing tho sign or mark on ono’s Lorchoad 
thet would assure him of his safety from the approach 
and touch of tho angol of death, and of vielory 
and Wiumph over difficully and trouble; and 

that for acquiring suporiorily to others, ole, These 
various sierifices amontioned, being atonomont 
sacrifices, suggost tho oxistenco originally in tho 
mind of tho Pagan Yorba, that sin and tho anger 
of an offondod god aro tho cunso of tho various ills 
incidontal to human life: thay blossings aro only 
to bo had from him an@ accordthg to his will, 
aut that for this he is to Is propitiptod by moans 
of sacrifice and offpring, sigecsho who dosiros them 
id a pinnor.” 


, 
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Savrifiecs and prayers are also offload fox" Uo gilb of 
childion, Hunters and trwvollds invariably — offer 
saerificos befaro potting’ aul’ on wn oxpudition, and axe 
oxtromely enroll when on that expedition to refrain 
from anything hat would displeaso their gods &ud go ® 
spoil thoir chaneos of safety and sucess. A similar custom 
provails in Mast Contral Afeica.! 

Wo seo then that the whole ain and objeok of cure 
Yoruba pagan appews lo bo fonporal advantage, 
prosporily, conifort and peace, von the sacrifice for 
tho dead (proviously deseribed) seoms not so mich to be 
for a romoval of his fin and guilt, as to seoure for him in 
the sfx world a happiness which is materialistic in its 
coneoption, rather thm truy spiritnal, hore is no 
porsonal senso of sin as a loatligomo moral disease from 
which the man desixes Lo bo set free, no love ov desire fox 
holiness for ils own sake 3 no love for tho doily as a being 
who is worthy of lovo, and who himself loves and delights 
in his croatures, dosiving them to enltivato a holy intinuey 
with himsolf, As wo have seon, tho heliof in a Supreme 
Doity, porfect in himsolf and benotieont, is yob of ono who 
is unapproachable, so that thore is no conscious desiro, 
or expectation, of entering into epon communion will 
him. 

Lb is commonly said, ‘there is good in every religion,” 
but tho recognition of this truth doos not imply tho beliof 
that all roligions avo equally good, or thet overy partioular 
roligion is ontiroly good. Mhat thore axe reul advantagos 
to tho Yoruba pagin through his religion owt bo 
vecognivad. Some gf these ave the following : 

"ho belief, vaguo wdeimporfovtl ag it is, in ho buproine 


c 
1), S. Arnot, Carenganse, p, 207, 
4 “Sin”? ia that whiok ofend? a doigy and inoua his anger, whloh 
inflivis tefaporal harm on tho offender, 
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Deity, Olokiun, as a perfectly good and just beingyeven 
though hy many he §nay be regarded as more or less 
indifforent bo human affaire, is in itself a great eusel, It 
ig an oxamplo of the truth statod by tho Apostlo Paul in 
*his spotch ab Athous, and emphasised in the first chapter 
of his Mipistlo to tho Romans, that the truo God hag “left 
not Timsolf without witness,’ ‘Chis boliof is an incentive 
alo rightoousnoss and, as scon in a provious chaptor, 
holds owt some prospect of futuro retributive justico. 

‘Who influence for good of Yoruba paganism is soon in 
tho reveronco which it teachos for the gads, and in tho 
genoral practice, already mentionetl, of daily moming 
worship before any of the day’s business is begun. “aith 
in divine powor, guidance and assistance is shown by tho 
calling down, through prayer and sacrifice, of those 
blessings from the hands of tho gods, as they are consultod 
in all important matters. 

Next, bo rospock for tho doitics thomsolves is the rospock 
which tha system teachos for authoritative governments. 
Not only avo fotiches set up to dotcet and punish evil- 

. doors; bub the great seereb sociolios as Oro, Oghoni, 
deluku, ola, aro “powers which bo” and must bo 
respocled, Dr, Nasseu, writing on this subject, quotos 
from a Siorra econo newspapor as follows : 


Tho Ore of the Yorubas, the Porro of the Meniis, and 
the Bondo of tho mixed masses who inherit Sherbo-land, have 
and exorcise judicial {unetions oxomplary and disciplinary in 
their affects, By tho means law and order are observed to 
stich an extent thet many of the unrestrained and rowdy out- 
Innats cowardly indulged in hy so-calledgivilived communitios 
and people are practically unknows. ~ * 


e 
Jn the family, filial regard ani rovefonce for, and 
obeionce to, paronts of tho poh of children arce taught 
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és 
and practised, as avell ax caro for hom in thoi ld wo aid 
in timos of sickness, nue ollior Lint of nooossily, howovor 
caused. .* Rospeot” for all aged porsons is shown hy pro- 
fixing to thoir names the titles “ Mathor,”? or  Mothgr.? 
Tn tho pidgin-Mnglish of “ tho Const,” these torms heeomot 
* Daddy—— " or “ Mamuiy--- ' 

Although polygamy is practised, the marriage bond is 
hold to bo strictly inviolwhlo and to be pexmanont; wivore 
aro to be subject ta thoi hushauls tnd husbands to 
caro for thoir wives, 6 

Tlospitalitysis regurdod as a savred duty, capecially 
towards slrangers. “Any visitor, or “caller,” should 
always bo cnterlained with somo litle gift, eg. kola-enut, 
ab legal. Vidolity in friondship, chastity, truthfulness 
in specoh (allhough this is constautly disrogarded-— lo 
talk Yoruba” boing # proverbial expression for“ Lying |") 
--honosty, kindness, and often courage, aro all baught as 
dutios. Murder, theft, and witcheru{t, are all punish- 
ablo by death. Soxnal impurity in the married, or wi 
marticd, is a social disgrace and punishable hy fines, 
torture of w cerbain kind, selling into slavery, and avon» 
in somo cases (if royalby’s honour is concomed) hy.dowth. 
Yoruba howthonisin also discountenances, and treats wilh 
dishononr, suicide, noylect or rofusal of payment of jut 
debts, iusolvonay, pride, vanily aud ox Weevaginen. 

Tho motives for tho practico of virbiw and abstontion 
from wrongdoing are the four of retributive justion, ox 
the hopo of fitting reward, ab tho hands of tho doitios, 
and social disgrace and punisinnont at tho hands of man, 
this falling not onlyen tho offondor, but upon his rolativos 
also. As wo Linvo somfib also yives somo hopo of Jifo 
after death, ° 

Bub attor wo havo qlluwod for the good thoro is in 
tho system, wo must fully rocogniao ils dofects ; 
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. db doc8 not, and cannot, bring may. into closo,fouch 
and communion with%, Cod of Jpvo and goodnoss. 

It teaches morality of lifo; but? cannot givo tho 
poyver, lo practise this. It has no concoplion of “ Divino 
grace Working effoctually in thom that believe.” 

It gives no real comfort whon the sorrow of dowth 
falls upon a home, ‘ho awful, blank dospaix of tho 
Heathen at such a timo is boyond concoption, unloss it has 
been witnessed. 

‘Nol only has it thoso nogativo dofocta; but it has 
groat positive evils. Tho system has heen rosponsible 
for atrocious and abominable cruefties, self-lortuye, and 
torture of unwilling victims, and for countless revolting 
murdors of mon, wonien and children in human segrifico. 
lv has become tho fashion with somo writors on tho 
Ttistory of Religion to oxtol (xather than condemn) theso 
things as boing “not hoartlessnoss or eruoliy—but 
obedionco to that law of the supornatural wlsich over 
claims for itself supromacy over all laws and all passions 
of Uho natural man,’ } to rogard thom as though thoy 
wgro tho supromo sacrifice of hoarls which wovo lovingly 
and loyally consecratod to tho deity concerned! A 
wiilor who has novor lived among the heathon, still loss 
cnlorod (at Joust in somo dogroe) into their oxperionces, 
thoughts, and Loolings, or soon their nbominations, may 
ousily full into tho orror of erediling Liem wilh high and 
lofty ideals which only oxist in his own cullurod mind ; 
hut lob him live for a Low yoars in “ darkest Africa,” and 
hie will soon become disillusionad, and be ready to adimib 
tho truth of tho Psalmist's words thgt “tho diak placos 
of tho carth avo full of tho habita&ons of ettelly.” Lo will 
Joa ulso to confoss that tho#Apostlg Paul was not 
inistaken whon ho said, “ uty (ings which tho Gontilos 


1 Printon, Religions of Primitive Peaph a, p. 180. 
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e 
Hiorifivo Uhey saegiligo 'o demons (Satpovlog} and nol 
to God” (1 Cor x, 26). when he secs that thoy only 
offer these to tunf away tho wrath of maliciond doilios, 
and thomselves lako a Siendish dolight in their barbaritios, 

This voligions system is also divectly responsible Lor 
nidny poisonings, and tho black mais of “ witcheraft ” 
which has provailed for so many conturios, ‘hose things, 
and the munlors porpotrated through their moans, aro 
newly all done by tho habulawos, or priesiy, who will 
(for a considoration) dispose of aw man's onomy willryut 
oxposing their glient to any risk. 

Ifyye accope tho rfiodorn view thal thers is “ only ono 
religion ” and dat all tho so-called “ religions” aro but 
dilforya manifestations of thab one, wo mush adil that 
such a manifestation as thal of Yoruba paganism isn 
torribly doyonorato and corrupt roprosontittion of tho 
tue. 


the 


CHAPIMR XIT 


THE WARRANT, OBJECT AND METIIOD OF 
; CIIRISTIAN MISSIONS 


Hs roviewed tho nature*and Mo outegme of 

Yoruba heathonism, we may now considor tho 

subject of Christian missions to its deyoteos. 

Axo such missions justified 2 What do thoy sealtto do 

_for the African ? Low do they, or should thoy, go to 
work ? What axe the results ? 

Somo persons have not considered it suffigiont to 
question tho justification of Christian missions lo heathen 
peoplos ; thoy havo deliberatoly denied that thoro is my 

such justification, and have sought to justify such 
doftial by tho assortion, “the heathon have vory good 
roligions of Lhoir own.’ This point of viow appoars 
to find a considerable amount of support in some modern 
works on tho Tlistory of Religion. An unprejudicod 
study of tho truo condition of things ih lands whoro 
heathenism proyails loads to a vory differont conclusion, 
Had wo nothing botlor than their prosont beliof to offor 
to Uke pagans of West Africa there would ha some justifies. 
tion for the objection raisod by tes He 3 bub tho 
Joyal followor of tho oundor of ChmBtiatily would still 
recognise thal the connnand whash Chrigt gevo to This 
Chureh, “(to yo and make disciplosgof all nafions,” obe,, 
id binding and mst bo’ oboyed” Byt, apurb Lean tia, 
a46 
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e 
tho ahjeotion is qnawotod by the fact that Gheistianity 
offors to tho hoathon (hq followinggad vantages ahovo his 
presont yotigion : * 

(l) Th gives 2 cloar nnd dofinito boliof in groat truths 
concorning, niin, his origin, his life, his dostiny, satvation 
from sin and all troublo- doath not oxcoptod-—thua 
romoving tho torrible umcortainty and dospaiv whieh 
poganisn involves. 16 royewy God as w loving lather 
who activoly eaves for Tis childron. 

(2) Tt ronows aud brightoug man’s prosont life, enot 
only by rotting before him high ideals of moratity and 
holinogs, but hy providing the powor bo live accordingly ; 
Uwough « living, porsonal Saviour aud Ueiond, 

Bpellb holds out a@ Dlessod and cortain prospoch of 
futnre aud olor happitiess, tdreamt of in honthenisen, 

Tho truo objoot of Christian mnissions has wl times boon 
somowhel ahscured, Mixsionarios have domotimos actad 
too mish as thongh tho objoct wore to civilisa and 
Huropoanise Uno natives of heathon countrios, and nat a 
fow of thoso natives have soomod to suppose tial tha 
aceoptance of wostern customs of clothing, education, 
ote., constituted tho aecoptanca of Christianity. , Lis 
now, howovor, ineroasingly roeognisod Unt Uo ono great 
object is Lo evangelise mul Christiantse tho pooplas of those 
Janda and Lo Joave thom, undor tho guidaneo of tho Healy 
Spirit of Cod, lo orgeniso they own cliuoh lilo in 
aeeordance with tho nends and cirewnalances of tholr 
own lands oud onvironmont, ‘his has beon paxtioularly 
tho oxporionco in Wosl African missions, Whoroas tho 
oly convorls gongylly look a Ruropean namo and worn 
a least ono article of Mropean dross, nowadays African 
namos” aro proferred, Ond African dross largoly worn, 
ospocially im tho interiorn, * 

‘Tho’moden Christian missiofary does not begin work 
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e 
by,mathod& caleulated to antagonhe. lo doos nolaay, 
“ Your roligion is all grong| 1 ,cemo to sob you right.” 
This firat aim is to win the confidenco of Lho poplo, and 
whon ho heging to teach, ho lays hold of tho olomonts 

*of truth in thoi present beliof, which are common to 
thom and him, and so develops thoso clomonta that ho 
can load up to tho rovolation of God asa God of lovoin ute” 
enission of Josus Christ. lho following oullino is typical 
of many interviows hold and visits paid by tho writer: 


e 

Knooking ab the door, or standing in the gateway of a 
dwelling, the visitor calls out dgo-le o/ and rApives the reply, 
Ago yo! Permission thus asked, and obtained, for enwance, 
salutations are exchanged, and a silent loole of inquiry on the 
part of tho host, or hostess, indicates “ What 1s the ohjgob of 
yow call?” ‘Tho missionary thon says, “I come to spebk to 
you tho words of God (Olorun).”— That is very good, Wo 
® avo glad to hear’? Thon the visilor appeals to the customary 
sayings about Cod, enlarges upon ITis goodness and love, and, 
aller quoting their own proverbial sayings, leads oie to This 
haired of sin and. all evil, anc Ilis loye in sonding His own Son, 
Who offered ono great all-sufficient sacrifice so that none 
other is noeded, ‘Then ho tolls of the personal love and grace 
*of God cosiring cach of His human creatures to come to Tim 

for blossing, life and salvation. 


Vio iissionary of lo-day uses any Iawlul means to 
oxomplify tho groat tauth ho comos to proclaim, romombor- 
ing always thet hia lifo is the most poworful witnoss of 
tho powor of his mossugo. Tle uses, thorofora, Wo witnoss 
ofa rua Christian philanthropy, iu relieving tho siok and 
sufforing, providing for outcast Jopors, orphaned childron, 
and othora who wo weaved for by tes hoathon gonorally. 
Amazomont it oxprogaod that a vehilo lady, or gon tloman, 
should sash and tond tho uleorwmed logs of a slavo, or 
adopt a mothorloss infant tvhomenobody swants. Cn 
timo they learn to voulis® that théxo isa wondortal*motive 
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td 
to which they hyve bio entire abrangori—"Gho lovo.of 
Christ consirainoth way” duegsional and industrial 
inission work aro “ikowiso oxomplary a4 woll as vomedial, 

Tho vosulis of modorn missionary work vary preg tly 
in difforont countrios, and ib is nob the purposa of this 
{roatist to give thom in goneral, ‘Tho oxaniplos whieh 

“low vro adduced as evidences of (ho justification of 

Christion Missions in (ho country whoxo religion has beon 
doseribod, 

requont montion has been made of the babalduoa, 
or priests of Tip, who avo the highest anthorities in Yoruba 
heathgninn, hoy “aro the shrewdest and most ine 
tollectual of their race, profound thinkers, and of groat 
subtipty aid knowledge, Thay are prominently ro 
sponsible for bho cruoltios and evil doods lo which refevaiice 
has alrondy hoon made, Lt is then no slight token to tho 
powor and valio of Christian truth, when ono of thoge 
mon acaopls Christ as his Saviour and conssoratos hia 
lifo {o Ifis servico. ‘Thoro woro fave sucli mon porsonally 
known to the writer ; 


(1) Madipe was wv babuawo living in Abeokuti,  Aswho 
crossed over a rooky hill one day and sat down {o*resb, a 
Christian native likewise sat down, and presently entered into 
convarsution with the babalawo, As he old hin of Ue Saviow, 
tho priest became deeply interested, and the euteome was his 
aeeoplance of Ghrist. Uo then devoted his life to forming 
aba placo called Jeu, a country dialriet in the “ buah,” many 
niles from Abookuta,  Taving load to roud, ho folt he eoukt 
not leave his noighbows mut friends in ignorance of Coda 
gront love, and, as he had formerly led thou astray, so now he 
miuat Iead them to Gurist, Ilo began to conduct services 
for thom, Nimpew cemg overy Subbath, ‘There were ton 
young nen who walked a gront distance, some a throes hours’ 
Joumoy (six hoyry, including tho return), Lo be present ench 
woek, This avork #0 @proad find Gaal that it became wv 


great centre of “ faymestition” Work, [lb was, of course, 
s 
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entirely volantary, unpaid labour off tho. part of the gon- 
verlod babalawo. is only library was his Yoruba Bible, 
Prayor-book and Tymndboate . * . . 
(2) Agbede, or “Shadrach,’ was another @anvorted 
babglawo, Tlis life was a very different one from that of 
*Hadipe” Whorens tho latior practised social Christianity, 
Aghede was a strict ascotic, almost a recluse, Afttr the 
‘death of his wifo ho lived ontircly alone, On his convorsicaw 
to Christianity, ho became a blacksmith (Agbede=“ black- 
Smith”) and worked at his trade four days a week, giving up 
Sunday, Wednesday and Saturday entirely to preaching, Io 
algo erected a platform, as an open-air pulpit, outside his 
houso, and used to geb up and preach at any hopr of the night. 
Mis voice would oarry a groat distencesin ai silence of the 
night and some marvellous results followed his preathing. 
Rvontuatly he gave up his whole time to preaching and 
supported himself simply by growing a fow vegetables ongyhich 
he ived, From being @ very prosperous “ consultant” (for 
a" babalawo'’s profession is very lucrative) ho voluntarily 
* adopted a lifo of oxtreme poverty that he might give his whole 
time to proaching the gospel, IIe always rofused 10 accopt any 
gilt (except that, now and again, if a missionary said, ““Agbede, 
God told me to give you this,” he would do so) and never took 
any food bul what his own hands had prepared. this probably 
because ho knew only too woll the great skill and subtlety 
of African poisoncrs, When questioned by any ono as to 
his cour%o of notion (¢ g. preaching at night) he would deren 
answor,‘ God told mo to do this, and what Tle tells me 
must do.” After some years, ho loft Ibadan and wont 1o 
live in and proach at his native place, a town in a remote 
distriel, whoro there was no othor Christian Witness. These 
two mon, while strongly holding that tho system thoy had 
followed was ovil and Satanic, romained thoroughly loyal to 
their formor associates and nevor divulged any of their secrets, 


Tho charactor of Nativo Christign Chuchos in the 
iniasion fiold has often boon slandprousty raaligned. The 
truth is, thet, gonorally spooking, {hoy will comparesmost 
favourably with avorage Chrig.ian Churchds in the home 


countries, ey. 3 c 
h 
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fh Lagos (Uh seapor Sof Yoruba-land) in [8t2aqlie mmnbor 
of Chistian in Ghd Jrofestiant Mpisecopal (laeh of Mngland) 
Native Choneh was vboul asco! ‘These supported six 
churchos,otght native clergymen, a school (with paid sehoul- 
master) in connection with auch church, vations othor foul 
works, and had their own missionary society sending ott ahontie 
dwelvd ‘native inissionaries to tho surrounding: heathen dis 
coctuiods, AL thin was maintained by tho freowill offerings of 
tho native Chustivna, Where should we fide parish of 8800, 
in Creat Britain, doing anything like soamneh 3 And to crown? 
al, in the your roferred to, when the country of Ljebu (which 
had always refused to alow any Christian ta enter, or evan to 
pags through il) was thrown open, wnd the peuple begged to 
Javo Cian etchs sont, end an urgent oabled appeal waa 
sent t the Clinch Missionary Soviely in London (thon the 
grewtesh Protestant missionary society in the world) and tho 
Tospypae was a confession of inabilily to give ayy hep, the 
Lagds Church Missions supplied tho need, A amass inissiowiry 
mneeling was eld in Lagos Lo consider tho append from Lobu, 
and ib was docided that the Lagos Chnrch Missions would 
maderiake the work, and ab that mesting lwo native Inia 
sionaried were appointed and onongh money waa aubserihed 
lo supporl them for tho next threo yous, ‘Pho resull was, in 
a fow yours’ limo, a spiritual “rovival” and masa moventont 
in Hjebu which would compare nob unfavourably with the 
heblor known one in Ugendde, o ‘ 
ry 
Many olhor proofs emud bo adduood by way of 
naurativo, or stalintiod, o show how tho rosuldaiy Yorubue 
land fully justify Claistian Missions to ila pagan pooplos, 
The instances given have heen selosbad wa showing tho 
psyehological offeot of spiritual Christianity upou rien 
who had proviously boon sunk ina debaved paganigm, 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


CIMNCE knows no finality. Tt is, and,must ever be, 
progressive, ‘Tho scientific stuttont, Whother jn tho 
physical, montal or religious sphero, must always 

Koop an opon mind, and be roady to advance uypn his 
previous knowlodgo, oven though the discovory of Iresh 

, fe0t8 may involve tho ronunciation of chorishod hypo- 
thosos and modification of ascopted thoorios. 

In tho aciontific siudy of roligion, our prosomt slato 
of knowlodgo is so limitod, that, whatever ou personal 
opinions may bo, it is hardly wiso to dogmatise, and 
Mistinotly unwiso to ignore, or doprociato, evidence which 
is 1fot Wvourablo to our own theory. 

In connostion with tho subject of this troatiso there 
ariso Various quostions of considerable, but varying 
importanco, which tho writer doos not foel callod upon 
lo atbompl to answor; partly becauso limitation of 
spvco dood nob allow of adoquato discussion, and also 
hocauso, whilo ominont wrilors havo doall with theso 
topies ab groat longth, gonoral agreoment seems Lar from 
wbtainmont ab tho prosont time, “Zho facts of Wost 
Afvicnn boliof and practice aro koro prostnted, with an 
indioation of the trond of tho evidence thoy fifnish. 
This is pomparod, to somo extont, with similar boliofa 
in othor rogions and gmohg other racqs, in the hofe that 

wl 
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e 
thein onmulativg, tosltmony may be foundeto be nob 
wholly without vali ia geoking uv yplut ion of the questiins 
which arige, . * . : 

Ts if tyno that thore is “only ono Religion,” or, 
avo thoro many?! Should tho Tlistory of Beblfious 
bo rogiivded as « distinet siudy from that of Compare 
Five Roligio ? What is the nth as to tho Origin 
of Religion? Did man firs concoive magia, and from 
that doveldp religious ideas ? Did ho sueconsively pass 
through tho stages of fotichism, bolomism, the higher 
and lowor naturo-worship, animism, humanism (iMuho- 
mori), andfif #0, which cumo fivai 2? Or, was his first 
voligious concepfion monothoistic? — [ft so, how did this 
como to him? Was it by w “ Divino rovolation ” ? 
Or fits ho cortain “imuto idews” duphited hy «his 
Srontor ? Aro his roligioud conceptions tho simple 
working out of his mental constitution through “ payglio. * 
logionl nocessity "22 Ax has alvendy heen suid, wo cu 
nob allompt horo Lo answor wny ono of these questions ; 
but can only briefly review somo leading featires of our 
study, in so hur as thoy bear upon them, candidly froin, 
tho faets of the onge, and indionting some of the porelels 
in tho religious bolief of olhor tribos, 

We havo soon tht the Vorubas recognise four distings 
classes of spiribual hoings,! vin : 

(1) A Sfipromo Boing, infinitely gourd, aid unique, 

(2) A mullitude af loser deities, called orishes. 

(8) Sho apivils of tho dead. (Anecstorworship, 
ot.) 


‘ 


a 
1 Carponter, of. &, 6 ‘omprarative Retigian, p. 843 Monvies, ftsto y 
of Religion, p. 4 req. 
§ Sionzies, op, cl. p. 26 geg.? Brinton, Heligion af Primitive Peoples, 
pp. 8, 0, 14a, 212 seg. 
*'Yhis obsuillentiontia tho Qiiler's own, but has been aubmitted 
to, andtepeatedly andyiacd hy, uatived 
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- e 
(4) Ma ovil spiril, who ladies procodonco of all 
those in Clas 2~qnd gvfio ingpived tho leading 
orisha, Lfa. eer 

Svigutifically, thoso four classes fall into tae divi- 
sions + Glades 2, 8, and 4 compiiso a full sygtom of 
Dolydwmonism, or “ Auimism,” nob in Dr, Tylor’s nore, 
rowor sonso of tho word, bub in ils widost applicalién, 

™Pho Supromo Boing of Class L is ontiroly left out of tho 

Yoruba Animistie systom, from which the boliof in Ilim 
ix filo distinet, and to which it is cloarly antorior, It 
is plainly tho youmant of an ancient Monathoism. ‘The 
ovidouce shows that : : 4 . 

(1) Thoro is a vasb dilforonvo betywoon tho highost 
orisha und the Bupromo Deity, Tf the latter is a deyglop- 
mont of Animism, why is there no taco of any 

» counoction ? 

(2) Vho Suprome Boing is nob worshipped, but left 
in tho background, Ifow is this to be reconcited with 
tho opinion that boliof in Tlim is a dovolopmont of the 
lowor faith 9 ‘The opposite result should bo found. 

(8) ‘ho beliof in the Suprome Being is most jenlously 
hopt ead guarded by tho oldest and highost of tho heathen 
prios!s, men who have nover como under any Chistian 
influonce, hero is no support for tho suggostion of 
those who propose that tho conception of a Aupromo 
Doity is duo to tho intlwenco of Mohamimedanism or of 
Muropoun Christianity. ‘This point of evidence is alrongly 
supported hy the ancient Yorubu lyric poom, Odu Ofunsa, 

J pom might profer to pub Classes Land {into the second division, 
aubstibuding Dilan for Monotheny as in (hp Zoroastrian system, 
Colonel Wiis suygents that Yoruba religém begat with natwe-vouhip, 
and developed % Deahem in whieh Obataly (or porhaps Ha) waesppoaed 
hy Hehu, “Bub the willer niaintainy thatthe "* Dewl” (Ze, Tehu, who 
insphed Ifa) helongs rather to tho Aftimistiowystom, ‘Wiis is shown in 


the dovil-woighip of tho hill tgtbes of Fifa, and of tho Battgka of the 
Indwn Atohipelago (Wirtheek, dnying Horces of the Gospal, p. 12). 
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of Which a faaalian is given in full in A}poudixeA, 
aud which is of gpeat ian yueco. | 

Simiae® ovidence comes fran other puts of Afeien, 
from India, tho Indian Arehipclago and from Goytinl ‘ 
Austrajia, of which spacimons aro now produced. 

emery, Mts Talbot writes of the tribes of the Lowor Niger s 
or we ae as 
Ub is indisputable Ghat tho (hibiow ovcupy a low 
rong cn Ure Indder of owlhine, «6. Yel, bo om minds ab 
Joast, ib would appear bliavt thoir present coudilion is dug 
to a gradual degcont from a very different slat of thittga, 
Stragmonts of Jpgond and balf-forgotton ritual still survive 
to tolkof timds shrouded in tho mists of antiquity, whon 
the dospisod UAbio of Lo-day was a difforonk bving, 
dwelfing not amid tho fog and swamp of fobishism, but 
upon tho sunlit heights of a religions culture hardly Tons 
highly ovolved porhaps than that of Ancient Ngypt." 

Tho Rev. 1, Tayward, of tho Vontral Sadan, says t 

“ Mifo idew of tho oxisbenco of a Cod is vory yvagio in 
the land of the Maghavul. Thoy say that Nan... 
mado tho earth and sky; but that after ho had mado it, 
He left it and work very for away, so fev indead thas fla ¢ 
has nover eon soon or heard of since, ‘tho phice bo 
whieh [Lo wont is Deng-Nan, or Ting-Nan, literally, the 
placs above which belongs bo God.” # 

Dr, RTL Nassau, whose position ud at oxpert gion ish 
as woll as « thoologian iuakos his tustinmony spuvially 
weighty, afior over forty youn’ oxperionga amoug (ha 
tribes of tho Ogowa and Caboon regions, alivboa hin view 
ag follows : 

* T goo nothing tO justify tho thoory of Monzios, hit 
piimiijvo man, or tho Gniutorod Aftioun of to-day, in 
worshipping @etxeo, a Snako, or an idol, originally wor- 


* 


4 * 
4 Talbo>, Mes, Amaury, IWontan'a Myshetes of a Primitive People, ped. 
1 Round about Panyan, p, 20, * 
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shipped #hoso very objoots theinselvos, and tha, the 
suggestion thel thoy roprosented, or wore oven tho 
dwolling-placo of, sorte spirfual Boing ds ap agtorthought, 
up.to which ho hag grown in the Japso of tho gos. Tho 
rathof 1 seo ovory reason to boliove that tho thought of 
tho Being, or Boings, as an object of worship, las come 
down by tradition, and by dircel revelation from Jehovel: 
w Himyolf,” 1 

Torr Warneck, writing of tho Batlaks uf the Indian 
Avehipelego, assumos that " there is in the popular con- 
sciousnoss Uo romains of a purer idea of God, alongside 
and abovo tho rocognition of a phwality g gods, a view 
also that caimot bo deived from thoge. Belief*in God 
hod beon reduced by nature-worship, fear of spirits and 
moral coarscnogs, to & slato in which it was 8 4engor 
recognisablo. ‘tho host of spixitg, born of fear, thrust 
themselves betwoon God and man, and lefl behind that 
fadod imayo of God, which still throws a faint shadow 
on the fevlmgs of tho pooplo... Tho idea of God is dimly 
prosorved: the worship of God is almost entirely lost.” 
Again, ho wriles : 

“Who animistic hoathen axe, in point of fact, dOeor, 
wilhoul God, nob in tho senge of tho fool who says thoro 
id u8 God, nol ovon in tho sonse of tho evil-oor, who, to 
sin undisturbed, has, against tho witnoss of his conscience, 
burned the thought of God oul of his aul, hey have 
loab Cod and aro darn dorpiopdvor rs Cuffs rod Weod 
(Wph. iv, (8). Botwoon thom and Lint thoro has grown 
up a thick primoval forest, through which they can no 
longer find their way, and which “hey have no power to 
root up.” 4 P ™o 

Jiven Ds. Matlin Carpontor, while weiling sbrongey on the 


{ Helichiom wn West Africty yp. 48, « ” e 
8 faving Forces of ihe GoSpel, p. 36 seq. 4 ® Op, of p. L08, 
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sidogit ovolubion, aduiits thab' ‘isolated groupseugh as bho 
Austrativus, tho Podusgot tndin, or the Voddas of Unyltn, 
room LO beg it ticelunb HEA of alidgation ox deony.” 

Dr. NEnzien wrilos: Thea bushnuen af Auntratin, | ie 
Andaman Ishudors, wid others, ae found to be aed | 
wstatorin poinks of hvbily und vcqubenonts Chat Chey 
imwat bo considered as races whieh Jiwve fulen froma 
highor position, and prosont instances of degeneration.” %@ 
Io ways, agdin, Religion ud civilintion go hand in hand, 
and if vivilisnbion can docay Quid leading anthropologists 
declare Uhat the dobusod tribes of Australin and Wont 
Alvion show pes ofa hihor civiligwtion they have loxt) 
then feligion muy uso deny. 66 Tho agen mong 
whom folichism 1s found exhibit we well-huowa feature 
of (e@ @eoudenco of religion, mumely, Unb the erent ged 
or gods huve grown weak wad fail, wad aumler gods aid 
spivils have oowded iy bo fill up the blank Whain caused, 
Worship, is tranpforred om tho great beings, who are tho 
original gods of tho tribo and whom ib still professes in 
® vaguo way bo boliove, bo aE smnwllor bemngs, 
and from tho good gods bo the bude 

De. Androw Lang, in his work, the AMuhing of Reyyidh, 
strongly wainbuias "Lhe conception of w Supreme, or 
precticully Supreme, Being, from the lowest wayeh of 
human cullino up to Chrintianily ? wad coniplains that 
““Anthropology*has taken for yrumted Chat the Bapraus 
Doities of savages hove been envisaged by then as 
‘spirits.’ ‘Chis (lio sey), purudoaicul as the abatement 
may uppenr, ik jusb wheb does nob seem to bo proved, as 
wo shall show." (a ulko says, “ Nothing can be Joss 
sciontifio than la #naleh,up wny traveller's tale whish 
makos for our theory, ypd lo ignore ovidence, perhups 


1 Compucative Religion, ay, Ms * Op. cit pe 48. 
2 History of Relignon, 1 20." at Op ev, py IRL 
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caglior, or fuer, or boltor observed, whieh makes agtinst 
it” Lo points to Wusley,and pyoncor as failing in this 
rospout.? Dr. 1, B, dbvons Bours simile basbifyony 

AVo havo found strong ovidengo among tho Vorubus 

‘ot a pfimilive monothoistic belief, of which thore aro at 
loash trucos, moro ox loss diskincl, among obhot racos 
whose religion is animistic, Wo find also a remarkadlo 
orimilarily in other mattors of bolief und practice. The 
"Yoruba ogun (‘modicine ”) corresponds to the Molano- 
sive mang, und tho Troquois orenda, In tho practice of 
sympathotic magic, tho Yoruba apela has boon showa in 
an ewiicr chapter to bo closoly sfuilar 40 the grung- 
quilha of tho Australian blacks and th black magic of 
tho Matobelo of South Ahicn. Sir J, G. Irazey, in his 
mUmunontul work, Lhe Golden Bough, tolls us of similar 
practicos in Lndia and Ceylon, among the Moslems of 
North Africa, in anciont Egypt and Babylon, und oven 
in the Seottish Eighlauds in tho presonl day.3 Another 
parallel is found in tho uso of the “ bull-roaror” (the 
Yoruba Oro-stick) in various lands, oven those so distant 
from African ay Australia and North-West Amorica. “he 
only @thor xeligious practice wo need here refor lo as 
Doing likowivo found in other countrics whoro animism 

provails is that of human sacrifice. 

low aro wo bo account for tho omerkablo similaity 

of roligious belief wnong animistic peoples So far soparabed 
ad (hoso named wbovo? Dr. Brinton tiuly says thal 
“tha oartioxb and simplest religions of tho world deal 
with nearly the samo objective facls in nearly the same 
subjeotive fashion, tho differoncos being duo to local 
und Lomporal exudes.” £ Dr. Vonzies Ras stated that 

° 
1 Op ot. po do, ® 
® Introduction to the History ofelteligion, 8th edu,, pp, 380-305. 


3 Mp, ait. The Magic Art, Vol. I. pp 957, 64, 66, 68, 07, 68, 89. 
4 Religions of Primative Peoples. 3 
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e 
“Who theory that man was originally ei¢ilivod ynd 
humano, and thet ibewas by, n fall, by w degeneration 
from thet ouelledt condition, Unet*tho slate of savagery 
intdo ils sppearanco, is now generally whundonod,” 4 
Dr. Estlin Carponter says of “ the modun co eption® 
of ovoliition ” that “itis on this great idew that the whole 
attuly of tho history of religion id now firmly exbwblishod, 
Al tho foundation of ull ondowvours bo ohussify tho multi« 
tudinous fasts which it ombraces, lich the convietion 
that whatever may ve te oceasional instances of degomrera- 
tion or docline, the genoral movoment of humen things 
advansos fro tho deuder and less domplex Lo tha moro 
refined and dovedoped.” # 

Now ib is a romurkablo fact Uhel, while the majority 
of those who have writton on tho gonoral subject of tho 
History of Religion havo accoptod tho ovolutionnry hypo 4 
thesis, it is equally truo that Lhoso who, a5 missionaries, 
havo spent the groator put of their lives in closesb inti- 
moy with tho heathen havo almost invariably tuken the 
opposite view. Dr. Nassau, aller over forty yeury’ 
exporionce, a docbor of modisino ws well as of diviniby, » 
atulos his opinton in these words: “As bo tle soured of 
thoologioal knowlodge, all our other knowlodyo ik ovelved, 
syslomutisod and dovolopod by patient oxpurinontt and 
invostigation, ‘The resulla of any partioulur branch of 
knowledgo wo ountulative and aro onlaxged dud porfeelod 
from genoration bo generation, But the sures of one 
knowludyo of God ix not in us, any moro than our spinal 
Ife had its guuree in oursalves. Lb canie ad evira, God 
broathod dito tho etthily form of Adam tho brewth of 
life, and he bedtafio v livéng oxcaburo ossontinily und radi- 
cally fifforont from the boasts over which he was given 
dominion. dnowledge gf edod was thus an original, 

a Iitalbry of Religion, o, 10 arg. A Comnarative Religion, y, 83. 
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. 
donatod, gumponond part of us,.... Lo account for 
tho yoligious nature in man by ovolution 1 regard 
as a Uhing that oufinot” Bo “lone. 2. Immoitalily 
gunnob bo ovolved oul of mortality.” ! Torr Warnock 
writes? “ [ havo workod as a missionvry for many years 
in intimate contact with thousunds of the adhofonts of 
animistic hoathenism, and 1 havo beon convinced tlgat 

alhe dotermining forco of that heathonism is hostile to 
God. ... he attitude of heathonism * t6wards the 
Chwistian religion, always hostile, suggests that it divines 
an onemy, not a superior brothor.”2 Dr, W. Bi lair. 
‘Tisdall, who is nob only a missiofiary of many,years’ 
oxporienco in India and Porsia, but glsd an Oriental 
scholax of high standing, writes : “If Christianity is not 
“Divine Revelation, but meroly a developmei? of 
emiier and puroly human religious systoms, as Dr, Frazer, 
Horbert Spencer, Dr. ‘l'ylor, and perhaps the majority 
of modom writors on Comparative Roligion morg or less 
openly assert, how is ib that, while all religions except 
tho Christian (and, ag alvoady pointed oul, its preliminary 
stago, Judaism) consvorated the most abominable vices, 
Christjanily from tho vory first opposed thom? Why was 
nob Uhvistianity avoopbod and welcomed throughout tho 
Rodin Mmpiro, as woro such faiths as thoso of Cybele, 
sis, and Mithra, for examplo? If tho origin of all 
voligions is one nnd tho samo, how wat i? that tho most 
onlightonad mon--an Antonius, « Seneca, a Pliny—as 
woll as (ho most ignoxant aud abaudoued of idol-wor. 
shippors, bilterly opposed the Christian faith, and that 
frith wlone, boo often porseouting its professors to the 
death, while welcoming all othorgvariotits-of religion ?”” 8 
° 


€ 
1 Potichism in West Africa, pp. 28, 30, + 
4 Phe Living Forces of the GgspeR pp. 10, Le 
4 f omparatiys Region, pp. 88, Wy 
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Now tho testijyony and opinion ef mon of lhe slanding 
and oxporiongs of the blirvo dash quoted are el to ho 
lightly Drytaheal usido hy stich badd assertions at bhowa 
gontaindd in tho two oxtrnats whieh imnutiatoly procedo 
thom, Dr. Monzios is nab correel in sitying tink the 
“ thoory ? whieh thoy still uphold is “ gonerally abun« 
dgnod.” Dr. Carpentor’s words appear to he nothing 
Jows than a frank admission that ho, and those who sider 
with him aro thle bo fornt an impartial judgmont on 
the growl quostion ab isso, sinco thoy camo bo thoix 
study nob with & more bias in favour of ono side, bub with 
wv sobljod “equvictign 1 Noither scioneo nov religion 
has anything bo fou from a candid aid carnest diquiry 
aud sogrol for bruth, but no advanes in boo knowloda 
can'io made by bogging the question wh bie oul, 
This is vory different front assuming w ‘ working hypo- 
thesis”? whioh wo aro proparod to discard, when our 
discovonios show Unb ib is incorrest, 

Tho writer is of opinion that witil tho religion of the 
various heathen tribes hax hoe mora intelligently 
sbudiod wt first hand by those living mnong Wien, aun ' 
speaking thoir languages, and tho ovidenov fairly dil 
impartially weighod, the ovolutionay thoory af the 
Origin of Roligion should bo regarded at aun hypubhosis 
whieh still romuins o bo effuehully ostablished. 


APPENDIX A 
AN ANCIEN YORUBA RELIGIOUS ITYMN 


TN the second volumo of the Niyerian Chronicle, No, h,, 
I dated April 8, 1910, there is givon by shee learned and 
painstaking writer, “ Adesola”’ (who is now rovenled as the 
Ref, J, 'T, Johnson, a Yoruba clergyman), a translation of a re- 
markable aud very ancientlyric. It is really arcligious poem 
on the Fall and Redemption of Man, Mr, Johnson giyesit as 
chanted by an old Ifa priost, Ife tells us th&t it is “ about 
the oldest of the religions poems of the Y8ruba people,” and 
says that “from internal ovidence, the composition gyicd 
several centuries before the Birth of Christ... .” “Lhe 
facts theroin related point 10 remoter ages, and it is regarded 
aa the Yoruba version of the story of the Garden of Eden, 
Man’s Fall, and his Redemption.” Tle says also (apperontly 
on the authority of tho old priest, as well as the intémal evi- 
donce of the poom): “'Pheir religion was monotheism, 
Throughout the whole Odw there is no trace of fotich-worship, 
Tn times of disaster they consult the will of God by some 
orhenjar means, .. . The J/ here spoken of is not the modern 
Ifo.” “This should be enrefully noted, ‘Lhe site of the ancient 
Te iz quite unknown. A full copy of tho translation is now 
given: 
ODU OTUNSA, e 
Tranalaled and arranged under headlines by “ Adosola.” 
Sonn T ‘The Divination Room. 
(Watcr Ilders from the different federated slates of Leland, 
to ascertabn cause af national calamity.) 


iM 
Oracuran Resronsn . 


“Tf tho globo ho unhingef from ite oubit, 
And the solid earth from polp to polo be ront, 

Jf this orb in our ago Hse its balance 
"We that we have greed from thé right,” 

* ° . Wi uy 


‘ 
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° 
a No tho oracle to ihe suppliania deolared. 4, 
Who Hive cofie fiom the Medeated States, 
Mie Mill de God ie dnow, 
i (When o-land lost hor frat alate, 


Sonnu IL. Poot-priest depicting ovents in the Aasombly Hall, 
a (Priest fiom the State summoned by Use Klders to offorsacy iflee 
© to propitiate divine wrath.) 
Onor fiom the oily Ado (hey sumnoned, 
‘Po restore (fo to her fost estate: 
Jo came (0 mighty pricsl), 

(oe lied, bub failed to achiove tt, 
Yo tho ity Owo, to Muinnr the priest, 
‘Tho invitation was nest extended, 

'To restore [fo to her lost eytate: 
fio camé(n mightior prical), 
Tle tied, but failed to achiove it, 

Though Ado is wise Ho's abode, 
And Owo Lhe set of napient dtu, 

Yot tho wadom of thexo sages failed them, 
Their offorls wero quily mavailing, 
Post-apeed a now-commissioned mandato 

To Oainy in the oily Lee, 

Vo hring him quiok (o [fo, 

Vo holp restore hor estate, 

Ufo came (t mighty priest), 

To (vied, but failed to avhleve ib, 


SvatTn ov wu) Country, 
Mon famish for Inck of bread, 
No oop, 
No wan, there waa, 
A Dittor wail fom man and benty + 
“Who will fatove He lo her lost extate v! 
Loud spoke uy voles aud nald, 
“You have not consulted with Qnanunon of Lyinde, 
And Lauhuinso of Zdo ¢ 
With Jravnn of Okemobe and n 
Rarana tho high pleat of the Wghas, 
Who was tho fat to lead mon to (ho confines of Nygba-land : 
With Asanh tho priesirol Lesher, 
@ Axopa of Jfe, and Asuna, 
Tho great high priest of all ip Lfo-land : 
TLhoySame; they tried 
Buf all thole efforts werp wiavaiFng,’? 
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. ° 
Divination jor Atawrine srrnyereD, 
A pigeon, a symbol of the gonius of Nsunu . 
4 aye for its adjusting powors from ArAto— 
‘Phos oxvontures wore divinod (by priests) Lo Uke supplianis, 

Who havo come fiom tho Federated Slates . 

Tho Will of God to know ; 
Bat thoso ontbloma linve uttorly failed 

‘Mho Will of God to diacloso, . 


Morn Saans sumaonnn. 


And now thoy sond for Oru 
‘Tho Pricat of Tinori at Geshe, 
And Oaun the priest of tho land of Alara, 
Near noighhourw of Une Hil tetbe of Ljega 
Vor OnupuanuNny of Bsemave, 
And Onorn tho eponymous warlord of the Kelzs, 
Mheso mon, too, havo failed 
‘Yo vostaio Tle 10 hor lost ostele, 


And now they had to dond to Axoxinoanoy,? 
And sought an approach to AvoNAHANT 4 
Mint they help (a restore Ifo to hor lost catato, 


Thoso anges camo and advisocd that 
Onovo JiNTA,® who vosides in tho land of Arujin, 4 
Bo summonud le trumpob bho Alajogun,® 
That ho may invoke tho Olofin® 
My lord tho Alajaiyo, and aap 
Vo involo my lord tho Slajorun, 
Au woll ox my lord, tho Agiviloghon, 
Tho child born on tho hill {lage 
Whonee tho day beging to dawn, 
Vor ha alone orn veatoro [fa to her Josh estate, 


(The Crumpee sounds.) é 


“Why onll you me to your world?” 
Onoro Uyra one and spoke, 


e e 
1 ‘Tho man who teachos wisdom. 4'Tha ong who ghows thp way. 
8 "Pho Perfoot Man, 4 Pho (xanagigyiors of the law, 
6 'ho Creal Caplain, e e e 
© Tho Lord of the Palaca (or, the Law-javer--S, 8. Th), e 
- e ° 
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“. 
e Tho reply came forth, * Wo tave called you, 
Phau “Verfers Man,’ a 
That yen nay tamper tothe glajogun, 
Anibho fo the OW." 
foro fnta vefusod: | Tahal not blow 's 
‘Why not blow 7" said thoy, 
‘Dota not the Squirrel Geump for ie Bon 2? 
* "TE ghall not blew, said he: 
‘Does nob tho Toad trump for the Vipor 7? 
And again ho replied, ‘1 shall not blow.’ 
* SPoes nob the Wendeoul (ramp Cor Neptune 7? 
Afid Tho Aftko * for the Mermatds ? 
oho Olobuve atono can carol to (ho man of heaven, 
And you, tho ‘ Perfect Man’ alone, van 
And wort ever wont Lo blow ta the Alajogin.” 


e 
Whe UArmpet sounds, and the Celestiad Beings, Ajaluiye 
the Cred Aja, Whirkuiad or Spirit, in the earth, eljalorun 
the Creat aja, Whirhotud oy Nptrit: ir the heavens, an 
Agiritagion, the Man af Perfeed Wiser, descend) # 


A Gaannan Rxopus or Man any Brave yom Lee 


At the round of the tramp of tha Porfoat Man,” 
«6 A great commotion arose in the earth. 
Mlophants rushed o Cheb homer in the waods: 
Tho buffaloes hetoole (hemelves to Che wilde : 
Tho winged fowla (o Uncir kingdom ; 
‘Cho reptiles to their homes : 
‘Che greab glants to theiy reglona by Uke dew, 
Dogs to tho dog-land. 
Hheop to the sheep-land: 
Cho bruta ereation ta thole reapeative hunts: 
Bach race of min to hit reapeotive lain, 
‘hab Mra tho day of yroat confusion, 
Wher men and hoadle daporsed, 
And all great birds baton Uhemuelyvea le Wig, 
And ow belongings gob ainiterod here and ther 
‘ “ Whia t4 parting for ovor,” aaid yyy father, 
“You, for aver,” natd Ls 
* Fa thn qneatidh of bronches 1" 
“You, of broagies,” ait 2, 
ec A. breach here and a breach there, 
Whiod orb distafh tho lunar month, 


o e . 
2 Bend, or Uhicltaift, a a cuck, 
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Vrom any lord the Oley? .Ajdadye, © oe 

From my lord tho Olofin Ajulorun, e 
J48y1 my lord tho “ Man of Porfeot Wisdom,” 

A offMd born on tho hill J tase 

Whoenoo the day begins to dawn, 

Came tho Oraoular response, 

“'To bring back peavo to Ifo and restore hor to her loa estate, 
You needs must have we Afasuwalu, « 
(Man's character-romoctelling loaf) 

Cio, fotoh tho Ieal ab ano, 
Tro poavo to Lhe world be restored.” 


(Mankind went in search of the ldfrom different parts, ana 
brought what appeared to them to be tt.) @ 


“Lo, hore is one, my Lord,” they said: © 
This cannot be,” tho “ Man of Perfeot Wisdom ” roplicde 
* And hore is another, my Lord,” quoth hoy : 
“hig, Loo, cannot he,” was the quiels reply, 
Again said the * Man of Perfeot Wisdom,” 7 
"Why do you mortals nob confess lo your filth and nakedness ? 
And L purify and clotho you?” 


‘Ln Consusston, 


They all replied: ° Wo, 
O doy), to our Mth and nakedness confess + 
Do Maou purify and clothe ui” 


iy 
Ginn Max or Perence Wispom eronvunn via Laan 


No ho dipped his hand into the hay of mystery, 

And brought ont tho healing leaf 
Thera was univerud joy and meninent: 

Men mung aloud and danwed, 
“Wo have reosived the hoing balm, 
Oh, Heavenly Princo, ramodel wi ag Thou wilt, 

Wo have xeuvivedlio healing leuf, 

Thou Uewvenly Prince, remodel our live? ag Thou wilt.” 


4 
“On that day ib was that the refn fell, nnd the World of Ife 
wae restored lo her lost estate” 
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come to light in bhe course of our abedy and -lo the 

value of their cumulative testimony, although tho value 
“GE thud testimgny mayhe vory differently regarded hy various 
obsorvers, Jh“is, however, obviows Uut any light we con 
obtain on the history of & peoplo is of value in treeing the 
ovigtn ff their religion, and if certain foutures in their religion 
throw light on Ghee ovigin’ the ww of thin evidence ia not 
necessurily “arguing in w circle,” 

Travrrions.-Lt has heen poitod out (in Ch, L) that the 
bull of fraditional dostimony among the Yorubas is in favour 
of thelr having migrated from tho north-eust. Similar 
traditions prevail among tho ‘Tshi-speaking peoples of tho 
Gold Coast (Colonel Jillis), and alo among the Ta raves of 
the Gaboon and Congo regions, pee ey: 

Myrns-~(L) Fleod-myths, ‘hero avo avveral vergand of 
a Deluge, in which ono man is always prominent, aad'n bird, 
anda tres, ‘Lho writer heard they when living iu tho edantry, 
‘They wo also aluded Go, oc quoted, by Colonel Iillix 2 and by 
Mr, Dennotl2mSomo of there desvribo the visilatlon (ae in 
Genesis) as ono in whieh "tho qin was upon the varth,”? 
othors, a8 being duo to the anger of Olokun, bho sea-yod, wha 
onunod the sea to arise and flood tho Jand (as Gouesis again), 
4.¢, “ tho fountains of the greal deap wera on ap. (3) [fe 
myth, Tho TMasnyth qrecordod in Oh, TV.) has remarkable 
regomblances to the story of the Wall in Genesis, Gh. TL ho 
objoot in viow Was to obitin knowledge, this knowledge was 
supplitd tough Yehkue or Begha (Satan), ib was given 
through a woniin whq, received the nubs or fruil from a trea, 


1 Yorfibs-speaking Psoples, p, a n * Nigerian Sdien, p, WY, 


Alem may be culled to evrlain nots which juve 
£ 
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(i) Obutulamyth, With tho possiblaoxcoytion of Ifa, Obiatalt 
is‘highost und Lest of tho orishas, an ho was associated with 
Olorun in the work of giealibnr ‘L2o is sonfotinges von spoken 
of as Omo-Olorun, tc. “Son of God,” Ilo is onttrddy a good 
wid bgnoficont deity, (Ib is two that some of the myjfs give 
a lower view of him, but myths handed down solel¥ by oxfl 
inition always vary grontly.) lis work in eroation may be 
compared with tho [obrow conception of the agonsy of tho 
Word (Afemru) of Cod, tho Divine Logos, tho Lord Ciist 
in tho work of creation (Prov, viii, 27-31 ;eS¢. John i. 3; 
Mob. i, 2). ‘Pho story of his voluntary asconsiog intg heavon 
(CR, TV.) may be connested with that of Jnoch, 

Customs Anp Ipioms or vim Yorupas,—Sonte ofethe 
customs and idioms of these people are similar to thosg of te 
Somitio raco, as oxomplified in tho primitive &nd patriarchal 
timos of tho Webxows; ¢.g. the position of heads of families, 
customs of social life, the right of any wayfaror to siwisfy his 
immediate hunger by plucking the produce of his neighbour's 
farm, bub nob to take anything away (Deut, xxiii, 24, 26), 
the idiom oxprossing intonsily or omphasis, “ dying thou shalt 
dio”? (Con, ii, 17), oto, 

Sacnivicus or wis Yorupas.—Lhese have mahy close 
iene with those of tho Ilebrews, as has been indicated in 
th, VIII. Some, lilo the burnt-offering of tho Levitioal code, 
are ontirely consumed by fire, and the ashes collected and takzen® 
ots Op to & public road, with which wo may compare the 
“oleate place”? of the Iobrews, In othor cases “tho blood 
of a sacrificial violim is “ sprinkled firab upon the right lintel, 
which is snered to the Alaba, and then upon tho left lintol, 
which is snorod to the dase, and aftor this yyon Lhe surface 
of the door hanging upon one of them” (Bishop J, Johnson), 
‘Tho sinilerity of this to tho ritual of ths Jowish Passover 
is patont, tn the anorifice offered (only occasionally) to Zport, 
it has been noted thal blood and oil are applicd 40 the 
worshippor's greaf'too, ‘This avcoydg with the consecration 
of tho Ilobrow pricat and of the leper who was cleansed, under 
tho Mosaic codo (Lov, viii. 28, 24, ngd xiv, 14917), Ibhns also 
beon shown (in Ch, VILL) that therogro sitgilar ritwal paotices 
lo those of tho “ scapo-goat” sand the hefve-offoring” of 

the ILobrows, e ¢ Png 

‘Thoso werious resemb ces to Ilelfew religious customs 
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® e 

“ond Jogislation, pagdeulagly* When talon in conjagetion with 
the native tradition of ipumigiation from Che east, ov nos fhe 
eal, have vonaidertdlo enmulati fo Loren, While they do net 
nevessuily gimply any trace of Semilio deneent, they weukl 
seem $9 indiento thal Us Somitic Hobrewa and the Negyitiy 
Yoruhut belong to branches which ab seme ently ati were 
wited fn common salen, and whether thia inva or nob it is 
very ponsible, if not probable, (hab Hebrew and early Chri ian 
infionee have many contaties ago been brought down Hough ‘ 
the Sudin, bet the fuuces of Chivdian inthienees whish may he 
found age toc faind endl too degenerate Co have bee inbeoduged 
by Hues pean voyngors Lo the West Const, .¢ 

po a we M we 
? Hingo wailing (ho dove Maeurns, the writer lie found 
in tho late Revd, L. Wilson's book, Westen tfiea, whioh Jinn 
already been xeverdl tims quoted from, Ue following passage : 

SoMIRed up with Chess pagan notions and cuatoma, than 
are many obvious aces of duduein, both in Noche wid 
Southorn (iuinens and in tho Ivbber some undonbledk Grieees 
of w counpted foum of Chiustianity, which lave probably 
travelled across (he continent fiom ancient Hthiopin, whe 
Christimity was ones finaly established,” Le iatanees wo 
“bloody suorifives, with the syninkling of hlood upon their 
altars and door-posts, the formal and coremonial ohiervanco 
chaew moons, ete,” ! 


1 Op, off py 220, 221, 


APPENDIX 0 
YORUBA CIRISTIAN LyRICs 
ee 


RIOR to the year 1890 many slandard Chfistiagn hymns 
« had been translated into Yoruba, set to their recog- 
nised tuner, and used in the church services, eBut 
these wore all of Ruropean cast and could only begunder- 
stood by Africans who had been taught, todo so, To the 
heathen thoy wore incomprehensible. It "was felt. that some- 
thing of a purely African typo was needed, whigh would 
appeal ab once 0 the Yoruba who had not been in any degreo 
Turopeanised, and in the year referred 10, mainly thepugh 
the work of My, (now the Roy.) J. J. Ransome-Kuti, as great 
advance was made, and several Christian lyrics written in 
tho style of Ahican songs and chants and aet'to purely nativé 
niva were produced, ‘The first two or three of these were 
sung ab tho opening of a now church at Tghore in Abesolkuta, 
iyclyding “Wa foribalo ! Oloran” and “TH jo k’a gums 
sine @,” which wo given below. 

Ro number of theso lyrics has preally jnoveased and a 
smut volume containing fifty-seven of them, with music, has 
heen published by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
Jedga a8 an Appendix to the Yoruba Thynn Book, The 
apeeimens which follow ae taken hom this bool, 
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SSC ee “Sel 
oe apt A py depp 


cee Saar SPOOL LS per rapt 
ie tee ee ee Lrg eS al 
planes pata vac ME et ApLsp atl 


Veeso 7 


ene ee et Pecans 





nee, yy b ae 1 


pirat bl Siy jets ptatagd 
piebsssn NE apo Jt] Sdn | 
Bef yl! aps od py FES 
ete “fie esas J pa. Jb fide 
ge Ne fit n 0 Es 


"+ Alternative ‘bar for verae & 


ieee 


Apa Kini . "ga 
1 Lik, Josu Olngbula mo Povifun) 6 1%. O%eun fun mi pe! 
Joan Olnghala mo J‘okgn , * Ogovn fun mi pol 


A®PRNQIX C : v1 
a 
¢ 


fun. « O mbes Mitori mi, 
& Atkinmadba kugho g jae, Eybs,—Joat Piagbala, 
 Hgbe Josu Olughala mo fori fun, fig Aa 7 
e 


ic numa ba kugba ¢ jaro, 
Apa Kaji, © 
2 Idle, O soun fun mi po} 


O goun fun mi pot 7 Lite, Sango Sango ko lo nila 

“7% 0 w' aiyo nitott rut Bgngo sino oded M alli 
Lgbe—Josu Olugbala, Oya Casco ni pao. 

at > &o, Hybe Jdsu Qlugbala, &e, 


& fale, O1iga nia kg Io da wa o: 


* 
+ 3 Lite Ogoun fun mi pot Origa nla ko Vo daewa 6 : 


O gown fun mi po! 7 
O fiyn nitort ml ea ese bs aa aan 
Rgbe —Josu Olughala, Egbe *Josu Olughala, co, 
&e, 9 Jale Gbogho orlga l’o diti o. 
. Ghopho origa #'o ti o, 
4 Tale, Q goun fun mi po! Tiunmals ko le gba ni lA 
° 9 peu hae mi vg! Lgbs—Josu Olugbala, &e, 
i ™ In, | 20 Zale Olorun gown tan o, 
igbe —Josu Olughbala, 8 grun Kaun tan a, 
he dim, 0 sizbani, ¢ 
6 Tale, © goun fim mi pot Hgbe —Jesu Olughala, ka, 
 genn fun mi Do! 11 Lile, B wa, 9 y9 k’a sin Qlorun; 9 
« O 8’ dude nitorl mi, Ewa, 9 jo Ica sin oxen :, 
. ‘e Lighs.—Jesu Olughala, 3 k6 outgn nyin dinu. 
° ka, Eybo—Josu Olugbala, be 
* 


w 
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"Repeat ep Chovs, 


Kamuad  % ‘ 
figbo onigbagha g k’a fauia, 
Ka mink o ° 
lugho onighagig,o, kn muna, * 


Ky ke ce lo pade,oke, 


Ky mag oko u’ flo wa, 
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ane qUSE Rens E sis ae 
Wires fay) ort 
heen ia Fae S1tFt A 





a fe ae — CE spa rT 
Bitte I SUT Se CS PRE 
— aa eee Eas 





pea 6 


a ae: Speer se aes 
Gee eg ten STU MEA 
Eesha pee TY 


Sore aN ees 


1EB'af orl mle f jlorun 
Kat onanget a 
Olsducnare am POha mii 
weet orlbalg f’ lorun, ore 





2 K'a Feehan: Wt jo k'a Porlbale 
wn 





lox lumara |! Qhn aly orale, 
Kk rate oritale (igen, 
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3 K'a fl! ovibalo, gi je kia f oribalg ! Re orthals, BH Jo k'a ° oribiht 
t a lorun, f Vloruif, 


A ho ‘g) bd wa ghagboy eG 0 iyqgre,’o wa ghagho, 
MW wo K'a ie Gide f Olorva. nee wat ovileal 9 orun, 
¥G Ko f oribalo, 18 jg ka i oribulo f QI runt 
Olodumar |” Oha VO daiyo, ‘ 

K'o f! oribale £ Qlorun. 


6 K'n f ortbaly, + yy ka e oribale f' Olorun, 
Glodumaro on | le au Ulyra, 
Ka? oribale 2 Olorun. 


ORIN 7% 








1 al oka jum als 9, 
14 Jook’y Junta gigd o, 

din rere P ona Olugbala, 
9 hia gumg RiAQ 04 


2 R aH wo gy WEsu 0, 


ig Wa jumo wisu oa, ¢ 
Bat lito l’ gna Olugbala, 
Ji )9 k’a fumg whsu 0. 
. 


& W jo k’a yume whsu 0, 

ly jo k’a Trop whsu o, 
Gin ‘tite { ona Olugbala s 
ii a I’'a jumo witsu 0. 


i {9 k’a Jumg glad Baba wa 5 

Be Kn Jump alse Baba wa; ; 

pipe V ona 0 ugbala 5 
: "ny Jum gise Baba wa. 


5 Wo wa bn jumo sigg Baba WH, 
Bn wa ba Jum sled liaagare 
Sgha'ba ds odo OlugMala; 
Awa o juino ab'ede i wa, 

oye, afitnin % 
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. ae 
ee 
(Traastation of Yoruba Maristian Lyriew) 
8 ce eo 8 


x Bra Oumar, Mo edi vn, 


iy 
Thig hyo ix baxed an the Yoruba miying, "1 give nye bead 9 
tow = "Sineligating the particular deity worebipped by Che mpedtor, 
e 


Pirat Part, 


“ey ae, dean the Saviour T geivee nye Divnal te (Cengee ), 
Ohfelot fie not poriuh, U pat, 
Chars, (Repeat as above, after euch verse.) 
2 Pash, To was very Tend ta me (daice), 
He eame to card for my ake, 
8Vave, (Sed Tine) To saltorod fer any mike, 
SP Vetse. Ghddine) Mo died far my sake, 
6 Vase, (Qeé tine, Me made prapitiation for ime, 
8 Perse, he dine) Ue in dutereuclingg for me, 
e 9 
Sreond Part, 
7 Verse, Shango, Shaago ononal save we (vice), 
Oya, Oya has no power, 
o 8 Verse, Obutale (fit, Caenbeorbdia) dil not ereate on, 
. . * 
Yomajn eunnat give bith, 
) Jerse, Wyory oriiha ix deat, 
Trunmale ounnet save ie, 
3h0 Verse, Quid ix ever kine, 
Vo ovontodt uy and Hy aives ts, 
LL Parse, Como yo, lat us serve Coils (drier) 


ot Cant yo away your idole (fi, ov tuhina), 


Wa mura o 


€ 
Lat us be aenuly, 
Oh, ahah of bellavers, let wie he ready, 
Tob a be ready, 
Oh, abural of helinvent, lot ube ready, 
Tat us be ready, Tot un inet abovegs 
Tob yy ho reads aw: home it above, 


ret Pigupare MOLORUN, 
Au 


Lob meboty dowifto Gail (deiee), 
The Alnightyedla & hofy King, 
Lob wa bow down Co Gods 


ae 6 
ae c e 176 
° 

ov us how down, Tot Fas bo v down, to Cod, e 
5 Mi Almighty ia an overlaati hg a 
Lot ua bow down tg Gpd. 
3 (nd ine) Yo worshippers o! woud’ and ie rms? come and 

e bolicve, elo. ’ 

(280 Wee) All yo chicls, come and boliovo, ete. 
5 (2nd line) ho Almighty ta tho King who oreated the weld, oto 
6 (Qad Tine) Tho Almighty—{Ie is tho King af the world, * 


Tan KA JUMO SIsE 0, 


1 Lot usa unito to work (hvice), es 
A porfest way is tho way of tho Saviour, ¢ 
Lot us unito to worl. 

&3 Lot na unilo to preach (twice), 
A way of truth is tho Saviou’g way, ole. 

4 Lot us unito to do our Pather’s work, gto, 
A porfeot way is the Saviour's way, otd, 

& Uf wo unite to do our Fathor's work, oto. 
When wo como into tho Saviour’s presenco, 

Wa shall uniledly recelye our Mathers crown. 
Amen, Amen, 


* 


® 
2 
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